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R. PRESIDENT, Mr. Speaker, Members of the 86th 
Congress, my fellow citizens, 7 years ago I entered 
my present office with one long-held resolve over- 

riding all others. I was then, and remain now, determined 
that the United States shall become an ever more potent 
resource for the cause of peace—realizing that peace cannot 
be for ourselves alone, but for peoples everywhere. This 
determination is, | know, shared by the entire Congress— 
indeed, by all Americans 

My purpose today is to discuss some features of America’s 
position, both at home and in her relations to others. 

First, I point out that for us, annual self-examination is 
made a definite necessity by the fact that we now live in 
a divided world of uneasy equilibrium, with our side com- 
mitted to its own protection and against aggression by the 
other. 

With both sections of this divided world in possession of 
unbelievably destructive weapons, mankind approaches a state 
where mutual annihilation becomes a possibility. No other 
fact of today’s world equals this in importance—it colors 
everything we say, plan, and do. 

There is demanded of us, vigilance, determination, and the 
dedication of whatever portion of our resources that will 
provide adequate security, especially provide a real deterrent 
to aggression. These things we are doing. 

All of these facts emphasize the importance of striving 
incessantly for a just peace. 

Only through the strengthening of the spiritual, intellectual, 
economic, and defensive resources of the free world can we, 
in confidence, make progress toward this goal. 

Second, we note that recent Soviet deportment and pro- 
nouncements suggest the possible opening of a somewhat less 


strained period in the relationships between the Soviet Union 
and the rest of the world. If these pronouncements be genuine, 
there is brighter hope of diminishing the intensity of past 
rivalry and eventually of substituting persuasion for coercion 
Whether this is to become an era of lasting promise remains 
to be rested by actions. 

Third, we now stand in the vestibule of a vast new tech- 
nological age—one that, despite its capacity for human de- 
struction, has an equal capacity to make poverty and human 
misery obsolete. If our efforts are wisely directed—and if 
our unremitting efforts for dependable peace begin to attain 
some success—we can surely become participants in creating 
an age characterized by justice and rising levels of human 
well-being. 

Over the past year the Soviet Union has expressed an 
interest in measures to reduce the common peril of war. 

While neither we nor any other free world nation can 
permit ourselves to be misled by pleasant promises until they 
are tested by performance, yet we approach this apparently 
new opportunity with the utmost seriousness. We must strive 
to break the calamitous cycle of frustrations and crises which, 
if unchecked, could spiral into nuclear disaster; the ultimate 
insanity. 

Though the need for dependable agreements to assure 
against resort to force in settling disputes is apparent to both 
sides yet as in other issues dividing men and nations, we 
cannot expect sudden and revolutionary results. But we must 
find some place to begin. 

One obvious road on which to make a useful start is in the 
widening of communication between our two peoples. In this 
field there are, both sides willing, countless opportunities— 
most of them well known to us all—for developing mutual 
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understanding, the true foundation of peace. 

Another avenue may be through the reopening, on January 
12, of negotiations looking to a controlled ban on the testing 
of nuclear weapons. Unfortunately, the closing statement from 
the Soviet scientists who met with our scientists at Geneva 
gives the clear impression that their conclusions have been 
politically guided. Those of the British and American scientific 
representatives are their own freely formed, individual and 
collective opinions. I am hopeful that as new negotiations 
begin, truth—not political opportunism—will guide the de- 
liberations. 

Still another field may be found in the field of disarmament, 
in which the Soviets have professed a readiness to negotiate 
seriously. They have not, however, made clear the plans they 
may have, if any, for mutual inspection and verification— 
the essential condition for any extensive measure of disarma- 
ment. 

There is one instance where our initiative for peace has 
recently been successful. A multilateral treaty signed last 
month provides for the exclusively peaceful use of Antarctica, 
assured by a system of inspection. It provides for free and 
cooperative scientific research in that continent, and prohibits 
nuclear explosions there pending general international agree- 
ment on the subject. 

I shall transmit its text to the Senate for consideration and 
approval in the near future. 

The treaty is a significant comtribution toward peace, inter- 
national cooperation, and the advancement of science. 

The United States is always ready to participate with the 
Soviet Union in serious discussion of these or any other 
subjects that may lead *» peace with justice. 

Certainly it is not necessary to repeat that the United States 
has no intention of interfering in the internal affairs of any 
nation; by the same token we reject any attempt to impose 
its system on us or on other peoples by force or subversion. 

This concern for the freedom of other peoples is the intel- 
iectual and spiritual cement which has allied us with more 
than 40 other nations in a common defense effort. Not for a 
moment do we forget that our own fate is firmly fastened to 
that of these countries; we will not act in any way which 
would jeopardize our solemn commitments to them. 

We and our friends are, of course, concerned with self- 
defense. Growing out of this concern is the realization that all 
people of the free world have a great stake in the progress, 
in freedom, of the uncommitted and newly emerging nations 

These peoples, desperately hoping to lift themselves to 
decent levels of living must not, by our neglect, be forced to 
seek help from, and finally become virtual satellites of, those 
who proclaim their hostility to freedom. 

Their natural desire for a better life must not be frustrated 
by withholding from them necessary technical and investment 
assistance. This is a problem to be solved not by America 
alone, but also by every nation cherishing the same ideals and 
in position to provide help. 

In recent years America’s partners and friends in Western 
Eurcpe and Japan have made great economic progress. Their 
newly found economic strength is eloquent testimony to the 
striking success of the policies of economic cooperation which 
we and they have pursued. 

The international economy of 1960 is markedly different 
from that of the early postwar years. No longer is the United 
States the only major industrial country capable of providing 
substantial amounts of the resources so urgently needed in the 
newly developing countries. 

To remain secure and prosperous themselves, wealthy na- 
tions must extend the kind of cooperation to the less fortunate 
members that will inspire hope, confidence, and progress. A 
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rich nation can for a time, without noticeable damage co itself, 
pursue a course of self-indulgence, making its single goal the 
material ease and comfort of its own citizens—thus repudiating 
its own spiritual and material stake in a peaceful and pros- 
perous society of nations. But the enmities it will incur, the 
isolation into which it will descend, and the internal moral and 
spiritual, economic, and political softness that will be en- 
gendered, will, in the long term, bring it to disaster. 

America did not become great through softness and self- 
indulgence. Her miraculous progress and achievements flow 
from other qualities far more worthy and substantial—ad- 
herence to principles and methods consonant with our religious 
philosophy, a satisfaction in hard work, the readiness to 
sacrifice for worthwhile causes, the courage to meet every 
challenge, the intellectual honesty and capacity to recognize 
the true path of her own best interests. 

To us and to every nation of the free world, rich or poor, 
these qualities are necessary today as never before if we are to 
march together to greater security, prosperity, and peace. 

I believe the industrial countries are ready to participate 
actively in supplementing the efforts of the developing nations 
to achieve progress. 

The immediate need for this kind of cooperation is under- 
scored by the strain in our international balance of payments. 
Our surplus from foreign business transactions has in recent 
years fallen substantially short of the expenditures we make 
abroad to maintain our military establishment overseas, to 
finance private investment, and to provide assistance to the less 
developed nations. In 1959 our deficit in balance of payments 
approached $4 billion. 

Continuing deficits of anything like this magnitude would, 
over time, impair our Own economic growth and check the 
forward progress of the free world. 

We must meet this situation by promoting a rising volume 
of exports and world trade. Further, we must induce all in- 
dustrialized nations of the free world to work together to help 
lift the scourge of poverty from less fortunate nations. This 
will provide for better sharing of this burden and for still 
further profitable trade. 

New nations, and others struggling with the problems of 
development, will progress only, regardless of any outside help, 
if they demonstrate faith in their own destiny and possess the 
will and use their own resources to fulfill it. 

Moreover, progress in a national transformation can be only 
gradually earned; there is no easy and quick way to follow 
from the oxcart to the jetplane. But, just as we drew on Europe 
for assistance in our earlier years, so now do those new and 
emerging nations that have this faith and determination 
deserve help. 

Over the last 15 years, 20 nations have gained political 
independence. Others are doing so each year. Most of them 
are woefully lacking in technical capacity and in investment 
capital; without free world support in these matters they 
cannot effectively progress in freedom. 

Respecting their need, one of the major focal points of our 
concern is the south Asian region. Here, in two nations alone, 
are almost 500 million people, all working, and working hard, 
to raise their standards, and in doing so, to make of themselves 
a strong bulwark against the spread of an ideology that would 
destroy liberty. 

I cannot express to you the depth of my conviction that, in 
our own and free world interests, we must cooperate with 
others to help these people achieve their legitimate ambitions, 
as expressed in their different multiyear plans. Through the 
World Bank and other instrumentalities, as well as through 
individual action by every nation in position to help, we must 
squarely face this titanic challenge. 
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All of us must realize, of course, that development in free- 
dom by the newly emerging nations, is no mere matter of 
obtaining outside financial assistance. An indispensable ele- 
ment in this process is a strong and continuing determination 
on the part of these nations to exercise the national discipline 
necessary for any sustained development period. These qualities 
of determination are particularly essential because of the fact 
that the process of improvement will necessarily be gradual 
and laborious rather than revolutionary. Moreover, everyone 
should be aware that the development process is no short term 
phenomenon. Many years are required for even the most 
favorably situated countries. 

I shall continue to urge the American people, in the interests 
of their own security, prosperity, and peace, to make sure 
that their own part of this great project be amply and cheer 
fully supported. Free world decisions in this matter may spell 
the difference between world disaster and world progress in 
freedom. 

Other countries, some of which I visited last month, have 
similar needs. 

A common meeting ground is desirable for those nations 
which are prepared to assist in the development effort. During 
the past year I have discussed this matter with the leaders of 
several Western nations. 

Because of its wealth of experience, the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation could help with initial 
studies needed. The goal is to enlist all available economic 
resources in the industrialized free world—especially private 
investment capital. But I repeat that this help, no matter how 
great, can be lastingly effective only if it is used as a supple- 
ment to the strength of spirit and will of the people of the 
newly developing nations. 

By extending this help we hope to make possible the en 
thusiastic enrollment of these nations under freedom’s banner. 
No more startling contrast to a system of sullen satellites could 
be imagined. 

If we grasp this opportunity to build an age of productive 
partnership between the less fortunate nations and those that 
have already achieved a high state of economic advancement, 
we will make brighter the outlook for a world order based 
upon security, freedom, and peace. Otherwise, the outlook 
could be dark indeed. We face what may be a turning point 
in history, and we must act decisively. 

As a nation we can successfully pursue these objectives 
only from a position of broadly based strength. 

No matter how earnest is our quest for guaranteed peace, 
we must maintain a high degree of military effectiveness at 
the same time we are engaged in negotiating the issue of arms 
reduction. Until tangible and mutually enforceable arms re- 
duction measures are worked out, we will not weaken the 
means of defending our institutions. 

America possesses an enormous defense power. It is my 
studied conviction that no nation will ever risk general war 
against us unless we should be so foolish as to neglect the 
defense forces we now so powerfully support. It is worldwide 
knowledge that any nation which might be tempted today to 
attack the United States, even though our country might 
sustain great losses, would itself promptly suffer a terrible 
destruction. But I once again assure all peoples and all nations 
that the United States, except in defense, will never turn loose 
this destructive power. 

During the past year, our long-range striking power, un- 
matched today in manned bombers, has taken on new strength 
as the Atlas intercontinental ballistic missile has entered the 
operational inventory. In 14 recent test launchings, at ranges 
of over 5,000 miles, Atlas has been striking on an average 
within 2 miles of the target. This is less than the length of 
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a jet runway- -well within the circle of total destruction. 

Incidentally, there was an Atlas firing last night. From all 
reports so far received, its performance conformed to the 
high standards I have described. 

Such performance is a great tribute to American scientists 
and engineers, who in the past 5 years have had to telescope 
time and technology to develop these long-range ballistic mis- 
siles, where America had none before. 

This year, moreover, growing numbers of nuclear-powered 
submarines will enter our Active Forces, some to be armed 
with Polaris missiles. These remarkable ships and weapons, 
ranging the oceans, will be capable of accurate fire on targets 
virtually anywhere on earth. Impossible to destroy by surprise 
attack, they will become one of our most effective sentinels 
for peace. 

To meet situations of less than general nuclear war, we 
continue to maintain our carrier forces, our many service units 
abroad, our always ready Army strategic forces and Marine 
Corps divisions, and the civilian components. The continuing 
modernization of these forces is a costly but necessary process, 
and is scheduled to go forward at a rate which will steadily 
add to our strength. 

The deployment of a portion of these forces beyond our 
shores, on land and sea, is persuasive demonstration of our 
determination to stand shoulder-to-shoulder with our allies 
for collective security. Moreover, 1 have directed that steps 
be taken to program our military assistance to these allies on 
a longer range basis. This is necessary for a sounder collective 
defense system. 

Next I refer to our program in space exploration, which is 
often mistakenly supposed to be an integral part of defense 
research and development. 

We note that first, America has made great contributions 
in the past 2 years to the world’s fund of knowledge of 
astrophysics and space science. These discoveries are of present 
interest chiefly to the scientific community; but they are 
important foundation stones for more extensive exploration of 
outer space for the ultimate benefit of all mankind. 

Second, our military missile program, going forward so 
successfully, does not suffer from our present lack of very large 
rocket engines, which are so necessary in distant space ex- 
ploration. I am assured by experts that the thrust of our present 
missiles is fully adequate for defense requirements. 

Third, the United States is pressing forward in the develop- 
ment of large rocket engines to place vehicles of many tons 
into space for exploration purposes. 

Fourth, in the meantime, it is necessary to remember that 
we have only begun to probe the environment immediately 
surrounding the earth. Using launch systems presently avail- 
able, we are developing satellites to scout the world’s weather; 
satellite relay stations to facilitate and extend communications 
over the globe; for navigation aids to give accurate bearings 
to ships and aircraft; and for perfecting instruments to collect 
and transmit the data we seek. This is the area holding the 
most promise for early and useful applications of space tech- 
nology. 

Fifth, we have just completed a year's experience with our 
new space law. I believe it deficient in certain particulars and 
suggested improvements will be submitted to the Congress 
shortly. 

The accomplishment of the many tasks I have alluded to 
requires the continuous strengthening of the spiritual, intel- 
lectual, and economic sinews of American life. The steady 
purpose of our society is to assure justice, before God, for 
every individual. We must be ever alert that freedom does 
not wither through the careless amassing of restrictive con- 
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trols or the lack of courage to deal boldly with the giant issues 
of the day. 

A year ago, when I met with you, the Nation was emerging 
from an economic downturn, even though the signs of re- 
surgent prosperity were not then sufficiently convincing to 
the doubrful. Today our surging strength is apparent to every- 
one; 1960 promises to be the most prosperous year in our 
history. 

Yet we continue to be afflicted by nagging disorders. 

Among current problems that require solution, participated 
in by citizens as well as Government, are: the need to protect 
the public interest in situations of prolonged labor-manage- 
ment stalemate; the persistent refusal to come to grips with 
a critical problem in one sector of American agriculture; the 
continuing threat of inflation, together with the persisting 
tendency toward fiscal irresponsibility; in certain instances 
the denial to some of our citizens of equal protection of the 
law. 

Every American was disturbed by the prolonged dispute in 
the steel industry and the protracted delay in reaching a 
settlement. 

We are all relieved that a settlement has at last been 
achieved in that industry. 

Percentagewise, by this settlement the increase to the steel 
companies in employment costs is lower than in any prior 
wage settlement since World War II 

It is also gratifying to note that despite the increase in 
wages and benefits several of the major steel producers have 
announced that there will be no increase in steel prices at 
this time. The national interest demands that in the period of 
industrial peace which has been assured by the new contract, 
both management and labor make every possible effort to 
increase efficiency and productivity in the manufacture of 
steel so that price increases can be avoided. 

One of the lessons of this story is that the potential danger 
to the entire Nation of longer and greater strikes must be 
met. To insure against such possibilities we must of course 
depend primarily upon the good commonsense of the responsi- 
ble individuals. It is my intention to encourage regular dis- 
cussions between management and labor outside the bargain- 
ing table, to consider the interest of the public as well as their 
mutual interest in the maintenance of industrial peace, price 
stability, incentive for continuous investment and economic 
growth. Both the Executive and the Congress will, I know, be 
watching developments with keenest interest. 

To me, it seems almost absurd that the United States should 
recognize the need, and so earnestly to seek, for cooperation 
among the nations unless we can achieve voluntary, depend- 
able, abiding cooperation among the important segments of 
our own free society. Without such cooperation we cannot 
prosper. 

Failure to face up to basic issues in areas other than those 
of labor-management can cause serious strains on the firm 
freedom sup, ‘ts of our society. 

Agriculture is one of these areas. 

Our basic farm laws were written 27 years ago, in an 
emergency effort to redress hardship caused by a worldwide 
depression. They were continued—and their economic dis- 
tortions intensified—during World War II in order to provide 
incentives for production of food needed to sustain a war-torn 
world. 

Today our farm problem is totally different. It is that of 
effectively adjusting to the changes caused by a scientific 
revolution. When the origina! farm laws were written, an 
hour’s farm labor produced only one-fourth as much wheat 
as at present. Farm legislation is woefully out-of-date, in- 
effective, and expensive. 
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For years we have gone on with an outmoded system which 
not only has failed to protect farm income, but also has 
produced soaring, threatening surpluses. Our farms have been 
left producing for war while America has long been at peace. 

Once again I urge Congress to enact legislation that will 
gear production more closely to markets, make costly surpluses 
more manageable, provide greater freedom in farm operations, 
and steadily achieve increased net farm incomes. 

Another issue that we must meet squarely is that of living 
within our means. This requires restraint in expenditure, 
constant reassessment of priorities, and the maintenance of 
stable prices. 

To do so we must prevent inflation. Here is an opponent of 
sO many guises that it is sometimes difficult to recognize. But 
our clear need is to stop continuous and general price rises 
—a need that all of us can see and feel. 

To prevent steadily rising costs and prices calls for stern 
self-discipline by every citizen. No person, city, State, or 
organized group can afford to evade the obligation to resist 
inflation, for every single American pays its crippling tax. 

Inflation’s ravages do not end at the water's edge. Increases 
in prices of the goods we sell abroad threaten to drive us out 
of markets that once were securely ours. Whether domestic 
prices, so high as to be noncompetitive, result from demands 
for too-high profit margins or from increased labor costs that 
outrun growth in productivity, the final result is seriously 
damaging to the Nation. 

We must fight inflation as we would a fire that imperils our 
home. Only by so doing can we prevent it from destroying our 
salaries, savings, pensions, and insurance, and from gnawing 
away the very roots of a free, healthy economy and the 
Nation's security. 

One major method by which the Federal Government can 
counter inflation and rising prices is to insure that its ex- 
penditures are below its revenues. The debt with which we 
are now confronted is about $290 billion. With interest 
charges alone now costing taxpayers about $914 billion, it is 
clear that this debt growth must stop. You will be glad to 
know that despite the unsettling influences of the recent steel 
strike, we estimate that our accounts will show, on June 30, 
this year, a favorable balance of approximately $200 million. 

I shall present to the Congress for 1961 a balanced budget. 
In the area of defense, expenditures continue at the record 
peacetime levels of the last several years. With a single 
exception, expenditures in every major category of health, 
education, and welfare will be equal to or greater than last 
year. In space expenditures the amounts are practically doubled. 
But the overall guiding goal of this budget is national need— 
not response to specific group, local, or political insistence. 

Expenditure increases, other than those I have indicated, 
are largely accounted for by the increased cost of legislation 
previously enacted. 

I repeat, this budget will be a balanced one. Expenditures 
will be $79,800 million. The amount of income over outgo 
described in the budget as a surplus to be applied against our 
national debt is $4,200 million. 

Personally I do not feel that any amount can be properly 
calied a surplus as long as the Nation is in debt; I prefer to 
think of such an item as a reduction of our children’s in- 
herited mortgage. And once we have established such pay- 
ments as normal practices we can profitably make improve- 
ments in our tax structure and thereby truly reduce the heavy 
burdens of taxation. In any event this one reduction will save 
taxpayers each year approximately $200 million in interest 
costs. 

This favorable balance will help ease pressures in our 
credit and capital markets. It will enhance the confidence of 
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people all over the world in the strength of our economy and 
our currency and in our individual and collective ability to be 
fiscally responsible. 

In the management of the huge public debt the Treasury 
is unfortunately not free of artificial barriers. Its ability to 
deal with the difficult problems in this field has been weakened 
greatly by the unwillingness of the Congress to remove archaic 
restrictions. The need for a freer hand in debt management is 
even more urgent today because the costs of the undesirable 
financing practices which the Treasury has been forced into 
are mounting. Removal of this roadblock has high priority 
in my legislative recommendations. 

Stiil anocher issue relates to civil rights measures 

In all our hopes and plans for a better world we all recognize 
that provincial and racial prejudices must be combated. In 
the long perspective of history, the right to vote has been 
one of the strongest pillars of a free society. Our first duty 
is to protect this right against all encroachment. In spite of 
constitutional guarantees, and notwithstanding much progress 
of recent years, bias still deprives some persons in this country 
of equal protection of the laws. 

Early in your last session, I recommended legislation which 
would help eliminate several practices discriminating against 
the basic rights of Americans. The Civil Rights Commission 
has developed additional constructive recommendations. I hope 
that these will be among the matters to be seriously considered 
in the current session. I trust that Congress will thus signal 
to the world that our Government is striving for equality under 
the law for all our people. 

Each year and in many ways our Nation continues to 
undergo profound change and growth. 

In the past 18 months, we have hailed the entry of two more 
States of the Union-—Alaska and Hawaii. We salute these two 
western stars. 

Our vigorous expansion, which we all welcome as a sign 
of health and vitality, is many sided. We are, for example, 
witnessing explosive growth in metropolitan areas. 

By 1975 the metropolitan areas of the United States will 
occupy twice the territory they do today. The roster of urban 
problems with which they must cope is staggering. They 
involve water supply, cleaning the air, adjusting local tax 
systems, providing for essential educational, cultural, and social 
services, and destroying those conditions which breed delin- 
quency and crime. 

In meeting these, we must, if we value our historic free- 
doms, keep within the traditional framework of our Federal 
system with powers divided between the National and State 
governments. The uniqueness of this system may confound 
the casual observer, bur it has worked effectively for nearly 
200 years. 

I do not doubt that our urban and other perplexing problems 
can be solved in the traditional American method. In doing so 
we must realize that nothing is really solved, indeed ruinous 
tendencies are set in motion by yielding to the deceptive bait of 
the “easy” Federal tax dollar. 

Our educational system provides a ready example. All 
recognize the vital necessity of having modern school plants, 
well-qualified and adequately compensated teachers, and of 
using the best possible teaching techniques and curriculums. 

We cannot be complacent about educating our youth. 

But the route to better trained minds is not through the 
swift administration of a Federal hypodermic or sustained 
financial transfusion. The educational process, essentially a 
local and personal responsibility, cannot be made to leap 
ahead by crash, centralized governmental action. 

The administration has proposed a carefully reasoned pro- 
gram for helping eliminate current deficiencies. It is designed 
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to stimulate classroom construction, not by substitution of 
Federal dollars for State and local funds, but by incentives to 
extend and encourage State and local efforts. This approach 
rejects the notion of Federal domination or control. It is 
workable, and should appeal to every American interested in 
advancement of our educational system in the traditional 
American way. I urge the Congress to take action upon it. 

There is one other subject concerning which I renew a 
recommendation I made in my state of the Union message last 
January. I then advised the Congress of my purpose to intensify 
our efforts to replace force with a rule of law among nations. 
From many discussions abroad, I am convinced that purpose 
is widely and deeply shared by other peoples and nations of 
the world. 

In the same message I stated that our efforts would include 
a reexamination of our own relation to the International 
Court of Justice. The Court was established by the United 
Nations to decide international legal disputes between na- 
tions. In 1946 we accepted the Court’s jurisdiction, but 
subject to a reservation of the right to determine unilaterally 
whether a matter lies essentially within domestic jurisdiction. 
There is pending before the Senate, a resolution which 
would repeal our present self-judging reservation. I support 
that resolution and urge its prompt passage. If this is done, 
I intend to urge similar acceptance of the Court's jurisdiction 
by every member of the United Nations. 

Here perhaps it is not amiss for me to say a personal word 
to the Members of the Congress, in this my final year of 
office, a word about the institutions we respectively represent 
and the meaning which the relationships between our two 
branches has for the days ahead. 

I am not unique as a President in having worked with a 
Congress controlled by the opposition party—except that no 
other President ever did it for quite so long. Yet in both 
personal and official relationships we have weathered the 
storms of the past 5 years. For this I am deeply grateful. 

My deep concern in the next 12 months, before my suc- 
cessor takes office, is with our joint congressional-executive 
duty to our own and to other nations. Acting upon the beliefs 
I have expressed here today, I shall devote my full energies 
to the tasks at hand, whether these involve travel for pro- 
moting greater world understanding, negotiations to reduce 
international discord, or constant discussions and communica- 
tions with the Congress and the American people on issues 
both domestic and foreign. 

In pursuit of these objectives, I look forward to, and shall 
dedicate myself to, a close and constructive association with 
the Congress. 

Every minute spent in irrelevant interbranch wrangling 
is precious time taken from the intelligent initiation and adop- 
tion of coherent policies for our national survival and progress. 

We seek a common goal—brighter opportunity for our 
own citizens and a world peace with justice for all. 

Before us and our friends is the challenge of an ideology 
which, for more than four decades, has trumpeted abroad its 
purpose of gaining ultimate victory over all forms of govern- 
ment at variance with its own 

We realize that however much we repudiate the tenets of 
imperialistic communism, it represents a gigantic enterprise 
Its leaders compel its subjects to subordinate their freedom of 
action and spirit and personal desires for some hoped for ad- 
vantage in the future. 

The Communists can present an array of material accom- 
plishments over the past 15 years that lends a false persuasive- 
ness to many of their glittering promises to the uncommitted 
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The competition they provide is formidable. We so recog- 
nize it. 

But in our scale of values we place freedom first. Our whole 
national existence and development have been geared to that 
basic concept and is responsible for the position of free world 
leadership to which we have succeeded. 

It is the highest prize that any nation can possess; it is one 
that communism can never offer. And America’s record of 
material accomplishment in freedom is written not only in 
the unparalleled prosperity of our own Nation, but in the 
many billions we have devoted to the reconstruction of free 
world economies wrecked by World War II and in the effec- 
tive help of many more billions we have given in saving 
the independence of many others threatened by outside dom- 
ination. 

Assuredly we have the capacity for handling the problems 
in the new era of the world’s history we are now entering. 

But we must use that capacity intelligently and tirelessly, 
regardless of personal sacrifice. 

The fissure that divides our political planet is deep and wide. 

We live, moreover, in a storm of semantic disorder in which 
old labels no longer faithfully describe. 

Police states are called “people’s democracies.” 

Armed conquest of free people is called “liberation.” 
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Such slippery slogans make difficult the problem of com- 
municating true faith, facts, and beliefs. 

We must make clear our peaceful intentions, our aspirations 
for a better world. To do so, we must use language to 
enlighten the mind, not as the instrument of the studied 
inuendo and distorter of truth. 

And we must live by what we say. 

On my recent visit to distant lands | found one statesman 
after another eager to tell me of the elements of their govern- 
ment that had been borrowed from our American Constitution, 
and from the indestructible ideals set forth in our Declaration 
of Independence. 

As a Nation we take pride that our own constitutional 
system, and the ideals which sustain it, have been long viewed 
as a fountainhead of freedom. 

By our every word and action we must strive to make our- 
selves worthy of this trust, ever mindful that an accumulation 
of seemingly minor encroachments upon freedom gradually 
could break down the entire fabric of a free society. 

So persuaded, we shall get on with the task before us. 

So dedicated, and with faith in the Almighty, humanity 
shall one day achieve the unity in freedom to which all men 
have aspired from the dawn of time. 


The Steel Strike Settlement 


ECONOMIC TRENDS AND LABOR-MANAGEMENT CONFERENCES 
By JAMES P. MITCHELL, Secretary of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


Delivered at The Economic Club of Detroit, Michigan, January 11, 1960 


R. CHAIRMAN, members of the Detroit Economic 

Club, distinguished guests, some 2 years ago I was 

invited to luncheon with you and, as some of you 

may recall, I had to do it at that time by telephone, neither 
nutritious nor personally satisfactory. 

I am happy to be here myself this time, and I want to thank 
you for again extending an invitation to me. 

I have been asked to speak on the question: “Where are 
we and where do we go from here in the labor-management 
relations?” 

I don’t think that I can return a responsive answer to that 
question without indicating first what I believe to be important 
evolutionary changes in our economic life. For labor-manage- 
ment relations exist in a context of change. 

It seems that the evolution of our economic life is leading 
toward larger concentrations of economic power within in- 
stitutions—power based not on the ownership of wealth but 
on the control of wealth. 

These institutions are various: corporations, of which 500 
now account for two-thirds of our total industry; pension and 
trust funds, already totaling some $40 billion and growing 
at the rate of $4 billion annually; labor unions, supported by 
16 million members; mutual funds, trusts, insurance and bank- 
ing firms and so on. 

It has been estimated that 50 million citizens are now shar- 
ing in the profits of the 500 largest corporations, directly and 
indirectly. Since 1952, the number of direct stockholders in 
public corporations has risen from 6.5 million to 12.5 million 

In the United States more and more people are enjoying 
greater and greater degrees of wealth. 

At the same time, the control of economic wealth is con- 
centrated in greater degree in our economic institutions, and 


in the hands of the managers, administrators and leaders of 
those institutions. 

Outside a free society, this might be a dangerous condition, 
but inside a free society it has an opposite effect; it places 
in the hands of private citizens both the power and the 
resources to attain the social and economic goals they set 
for themselves. 

A free society has within itself the weapon to curb injustice 
that might result from a selfish or blind use of economic 
power; that weapon is the political power that the people 
have reserved for themselves. 

We are all familiar with the use of political intervention, 
from antitrust laws through the regulation of transportation 
and broadcasting the regulation of labor-management affairs. 

Intervention usually results when economic institutions have 
not lived up to the responsibilities that society has expected 
of them, either through incompetence or willful mismanage- 
ment and abuse of control. 

We have, in America, a rapidly growing society, one with 
impressive needs, and even more impressive wants. 

America will be looking to its private institutions to initiate 
and support positive programs for social and economic ad- 
vancement. 

At the same time intervention by political power has the 
latent danger of sapping the vitality of private responsibility, 
frustrating private initiative, and, most importantly, creating 
a drift toward vesting government with more and more con- 
trols over private affairs. 

When political power and economic power are joined, as 
they are in Russia, it can be devastating to the ambitions of 
freedom. 

At the same time, the vigorous and expanding society of 
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tomorrow will not hesitate, I believe, to exert its political 
power if the needs and the wants the people feel are not met 
by private means. 

That is one of the reasons why it was all-important that 
the recent steel strike be settled voluntarily—to preserve 
these vital institutions from political regulation. 

And that is one of the reasons why more has to be done 
in the private sector to solve the social needs represented 
by the older worker, by the minority group—and on on 
a long list of problems waiting for remedies. 

I disagree vigorously with those who believe that govern- 
ment is the only institution committed by nature to a forward- 
ing of the common good. 

We have estimated, at the Department of Labor, that the 
population of the United States will increase to 226 million 
by 1975. The labor force in that period will grow to 95 
million, an increase of 23 miliion. Eight million of that 
increase will be men and women over 45 years of age. 

At present, because of senseless prejudices, because of 
changes in business technology, the older worker is often 
excluded from employment. He finds that his age has erected 
invisible barriers around him, cutting him off from participa- 
tion in the active economic life of his society. 

Well, whose problem is this? 

Is it the problem only of the mature worker himself, and 
one that he can meet only by recourse to his political power? 

In New York and in other States there are now laws on 
the books that prohibit discrimination in employment because 
of age. Is it possible, unless the managers and the leaders of 
our centers of private economic power realize that this is 
their problem too, that a national law might someday be on 
the books—and it will be there not because the Government 
is seeking to control but because millions of people, frustrated 
in their desire to join into society in an active way, have 
demanded such control. 

The fact that this economy will be called upon for a 
maximum response to meet domestic needs and international 
commitments makes it plain that the maximum utilization 
of human resources is not a choice but an imperative. 

And it is plain to me that business management and 
labor unions have prime responsibility to get this job done. 

A corporation must exist for larger ends than the mere 
accumulation of profit, the production of goods or the payment 
of wages. It must also use its economic power to further 
national goals and serve society's purposes. 

It can’t do this if it has, for example, discriminatory em- 
ployment policies in regard to minority workers. 

It can’t do this if color is made a condition of employment. 

I think you will agree with me that the clamor for general 
use of political power to meet social ends is based on a vote 
of no-confidence in the ability, and the intention, of the 
private sector of our economy to assume the responsibility. 

I do not mean to give here the impression that the private 
and public powers stand at opposite poles. On many of the 
social needs of today they must join. Certainly the problems 
afflicting those areas of chronic unemployment require such 
a dual approach—legislaiion by government and action by 
the private economy. 

The older worker, the minority worker, the area of chronic 
unemployment—add to these urban renewal, educational fa- 
cilities, civil rights, housing and health. These, and many 
more, are problems of total society, and total society solves 
them in its own way, using the instrument that works best. 

I believe that the concentrations of economic power in 
America have a responsibility to the common good, and that 
many of our needs can best be met through the exercise and 
the initiative of that private responsibility. 
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This is one of the reasons why there must be wider, better, 
more profound, more continuous communication between 
those in whom the power to control resides. 

Last Thursday, in his state of the Union address, the 
President spoke of “voluntary, dependable, abiding coopera- 
tion amc .g the important segments of our own free society.” 

Such cooperation rests upon voluntary, dependable, and 
abiding communication. 

The time for lavor and management to start talking to 
one another is now. 

To forward this end, I have been suggesting for some time 
now that labor and management provide a means for com- 
munication outside the bargaining table. I suggested this 
need to the construction industry when I met w‘*h them in 
New York a few years ago, and I am happy to see that a 
committee has been formed within that industry, with repre- 
sentatives from labor and management, to address itself to 
mutual problems. 

The President announced last week that it was his intention 
to “encourage regular discussions between labor and man- 
agement outside the bargaining table to consider the interests 
of the public as well as their mutual interests in the main- 
tenance of industrial peace, price stability, and economic 
growth.” 

We hope to encourage labor and management themselves 
to begin communicating with each other. For in order for 
anything practically useful and sound to come from such 
communication, it seems to me that the parties themselves 
must first want to communicate. 

Without that desire for understanding, without that condi- 
tion of good will, they are “doomed before they take the vow.” 

Certainly none of you sitting here this afternoon need an 
engraved invitation from the White House to talk out mutual 
problems with your employees or your employer. 

It is true that the Government has been talking, and will 
continue to talk, with men in both labor and management, 
encouraging them to get together. It is my hope that this 
encouragement will prompt the representatives of labor and 
management to initiate conferences in every industry—without 
waiting for Washington to fire the starting gun. 

The advantages of open, continuous communication outside 
bargaining are, it seems to me, clear. Problems not susceptible 
to bargaining can here be met—the impact of research and 
development on employment, any practices that may be detri- 
mental to labor or to management or to an entire industry, 
the impact of foreign competition and the maintenance of a 
high order of productivity. I am sure that many things come 
immediately to your minds as well. 

And I would hope, finally, that out of these industry 
conversations, both labor and management will agree to the 
principle that owners, workers, and consumers are all entitled 
to a fair share of the fruits of increasing productivity. 

And, in line with my previous remarks, it would be a 
demonstration that the ptblic welfare can be forwarded by 
private interest. 

It is my hope that eventually the bargaining table will 
become not an isolated battleground upon which hereditary 
opponents infrequently meet for an often-bitter Indian wrestle 
over the size of shares but the logical culmination of a con- 
tinuously developed understanding, where the public interest 
and the welfare of the industry find their formal expression 
and their most positive fulfillment. 

I was pleased that the steel agreement provides for a Human 
Relations Research Committee that will recommend solutions 
to mutual problems in the areas of wage and benefit adjust- 
ment, job classification, wage incentives, seniority and medical 
care. 
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In regard to the total steel settlement, there have been many 
misleading reports as to its cost. 

I am sure that all of you are interested in the cost aspect 
of the settlement, and I would like to clarify it for you. 

Mr. Roger Blough, chairman of the board of United States 
Steel, has said that the average annual increase in hourly 
employment costs resulting from this settlement will be 3.5 
to 3.75 per cent. 

This is in contrast to other steel settlements during the 
postwar period, during which hourly employment costs have 
been rising, according to Mr. Blough, at an average of 8 
per cent a year. 

The steel companies and the steel union, in the present 
settlement, have cut the postwar trend by half. 

A comparison of the average annual increase in hourly 
earnings between the steel and other major settlements shows 
the following: 

Aluminum, 5.2 per cent; can, 4.5 per cent; Kaiser, 3.82 
per cent; steel, 3.75 per cent. 

When compared with other wage settlements reported by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1950, the steel wage increase 
of 7 cents—which does not go into effect until next December 
—is less than the average. As a matter of fact, 65 per cent of 
wage increases in 1959 exceed that figure. 

What this means is that the steel wage settlement is in line 
with others negotiated this year, and thus cannot set off a 
wage pattern with highly inflationary effects, as has happened 
sometimes in the past. 

A great part of the misunderstanding about this settlement 
is due to news accounts that failed completely to take into 
account the fact that the steel settlement has been described 
in terms of total employment costs while other major settle- 
ments have been described in terms of wages and benefits to 
employees. 

Thus, to say that the reported steel package of 39 cents is 
comparable to the reported aluminum package of 28.2 cents 
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is not only untrue but meaningless. The steel package figure 
describes total employment costs to the companies; the other 
is a description only of the wages and benefits received by 
employees. 

Mr. R. Conrad Cooper, in comparing recent major settle- 
ments in terms of employment costs, said “* * * the effect on 
our employment cost of the contractual arrangements we made 
is from 314 to 3% per cent per year. We estimate the can, 
aluminum, and Kaiser settlements would have approximated 
414 to 5 per cent if they had been accepted by the steel indus- 
try, or nearly 30 per cent more.” 

On the basis of this settlement—I am convinced that if 
management and labor mutually seek, as I know they will, to 
increase the rate of productivity in the steel industry, Mr. 
Blough’s statement that there will be no price increase at 
present will be good for some time to come. 

Certainly no one can predict price stability indefinitely 
because other cost factors than wages enter into the determina- 
tion of price policy. 

With good will and good sense, and with awareness that 
an economic institution like a steel corporation or a labor 
union must serve the public interest as fully as its own 
interests, it could be possible—on the basis of this settlement— 
that the United States will have seen its last major steel strike. 

It has always been the pride of our people that we have 
been worthy of freedom. That is because we have turned 
power to the use and the betterment of the individual; we 
have made free decision and voluntary cooperation the touch- 
stones of a system that serves and honors the highest ends of 
society—the elevation of each man toward wider horizons, 


The issue before us is the old test of freedom with the 
new forms of power. It is an issue we should meet with full 
confidence in our private institutions, and in the ideals of 
reliance and service that have brought us successfully to this 
new decade. Thank you. 


Responsibility: Formula For Progress 


TOWARD BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF THE BUDGET 
By MAURICE H. STANS, Director of the Bureau of the Budget, Washington, D. C. 


Delivered before the annual dinner of the Tax Foundation, New York City, New York, December 1, 1959 


ONIGHT you have paid me a rare and wonderful com- 

pliment. The Tax Foundation has a reputation for 

integrity and public service which is unexcelled. That 
is why its Award is so meaningful. To receive recognition 
from such an organization is, for me, an outstanding and a 
humbling experience. Until now, I have believed that public 
service was its own reward. 

A Director of the Bureau of the Budget may hope to be 
respected, but if he is wise he does not look for honors. There 
is a reason for this. Just as in science and technology there 
is a law to explain practically every phenomenon, so in the 
field of finance we try to be fashionable and postulate laws. 
I have discovered the fiscal law that “Good budgeting pro- 
duces a uniform distribution of dissatisfaction.” I'm not sure 
I want this to be called “Stans’ Law,” but it goes far to ex- 
plain why Budget Directors normally do not win popularity 
contests. It explains, too, why I am especially grateful for 
your tribute tonight. 

Some fifteen years ago another Budget Director, the late 
Harold Smith, published a little book of essays in which he 
discussed some of the problems of his office. He wrote: 


“One of the most important qualifications for a man 
serving in the Federal Bureau of the Budget is a good 
sense of proportion. Without this, a man in that office 
may become a victim either of megalomania or of frus- 
tration. 

“He may become a victim of megalomania, he may 
suffer from delusions of power and grandeur, because the 
budget without doubt encompasses the crucial events in 
the life of the nation. The most vital issues in peace 
and war, the critical problems of the present and future, 
are reflected in the budget. Such delusions may lead a 
Budget Bureau official to feel like one of the three 
Norns—those figures of heathen mythology called the 
Past, the Present, and the Future—who, mightier than 
the gods, spin and weave the web of life of gods and 
men, of individuals and nations. On the other hand, the 
official may become a victim of frustration when he ex- 
periences those forces in society which often play the 
decisive role in determining what goes into the budget— 
the forces of politics, pressure groups, human personali- 
ties. He perhaps sets out with the idea that his job is to 
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steer the boat, but he finds himself wildly tossed about 
by currents and tides over which he has little control.” 
I hope that I shall not be charged with megalomania, but 
I might not be blamed too much for a mild dose of frustra- 
tion. In any event, Director Smith came up with the right 
answer when he said that the one thing a budget official can’t 
do without is a sense of proportion. 


A PERSPECTIVE ON THE BUDGET 


With the forum that you have granted me tonight, | 
propose to review some of the thoughts and concerns which 
two years of experience with the Federal budget have im- 
pressed strongly in my mind. My hope is that by so doing 
I can put in perspective some facts about our Nation's fiscal 
problems, and the relation of those problems to today’s greater 
struggle for security in a seething world. 

One first thing that I have learned is that there are many 
misconceptions as to what the Federal budget really is. | 
find that, to quite a number of people who should know better, 
the budget is a prediction of what Congress will spend. To 
others, it is a kind of political manifesto. Still others assume 
that it is a self-executing control mechanism which freezes the 
Government's financial dealings for a twelve-month period. And 
finally, all too many people regard the budget as a hopeless 
jargon of obscure terms and figures designed for the enjoyment 
of economists and accountants. 

If any or all of these conceptions were correct, the budget 
would never fulfill the purpose of Presidential management. 
Ie could not be a vehicle for making decisions nor for ex- 
pressing public policies. 

In modern management practice, in Government as in 
business, the budget is a device for forward planning. Ic tells 
us where we stand and where we expect to go. It is a selection 
of choices among competing demands for Government atten- 
tion. It is a program for the use of the resources we have at our 
disposal. It is a summation of our responsibilities and our op- 
portunities. Nowhere else in the setting of democratic govern- 
ment is there a comparable opportunity for us to judge 
ourselves as a Nation, to perceive what we stand for, or to 
restate our priorities for action. 

If we go about it in the right way, we can consider the 
Federal budget as a mirror of the great purposes which moti- 
vate us as a Nation. Conversely, the budget process makes it 
possible for us, through our representatives, to question and 
challenge the role of government in our society—to equate, 
if you will, things as they are with what we think they should 
be. 

KNOWING YOUR BUDGET 


Unfortunately, too many of us are prone to rail and protest 
about the size of the budget, and then go on with a sense of 
having discharged our duty as citizens. We don’t go beyond 
the headlines which tell whether the budget is in balance or 
in the red. If we stop there, we miss most of the point. The 
budget totals are not very meaningful when taken by them- 
selves. They derive significance as we reduce them to dimen- 
sions that are identified with particular programs and national 
purposes. The Federal budget is, in a sense, a great catalog 
of public undertakings to which we are committed. 

This has a relevance for you, who are associated with the 
Tax Foundation, because in these times when so many forces 
are working for bigger government, your goal is “Toward 
better government, through citizen understanding.” We'll 
never achieve something better unless we first know what 
we have now, and what needs to be done to improve upon it. 

Now let me be frank. In many ways the Federal budget 
today is saddled with yesterday's priorities instead of antici- 
pating tomorrow's. 
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This situation has come about because of our proclivity to 
legislate benefits, services, and subsidies up to the hilt of our 
fiscal capacity—and then to hang on to them. it is almost as 
though we had forgotten that needs and circumstances change, 
and that unless we leave ourselves a degree of flexibility, the 
time can come when we will have inadequate reserves to call 
upon. We can be exhausted when the need for vitality is at 
its greatest. 

Why is it, | wonder, that there is such inertia in our political 
system, causing us to be unwilling to accommodate our newly 
emerging needs through the budget by throwing off those 
burdens which were acceptable in another time but are out- 
moded today? 

We spend great sums on interest charges on our national 
debt, but we do not reduce the principal. 

We carry on massive Federal programs which State and 
local governments could do better. 

We devote large amounts of money to farm price supports 
to reduce surpluses, with the opposite results. 

We lend money to benefit special groups at rates below 
those which the Government must pay to its own creditors, 
when private sources could do the job. 

We perpetuate Federal programs which have long since 
met the objectives for which they were created. 

Whatever may be the merits of ancestor worship, I hardly 
think that the place to practice it is in the budget of the 
United States Government. 

After all, we are a Nation of people who have achieved 
much because we have believed in enterprise, in technological 
advancment, in creativity on a wide front, and in our develop- 
ment as a confident and growing society. On the political 
front, we must be equally dynamic and purposeful. This calls 
for an attitude of realism and a disposition to tighten up the 
machinery of democratic government by putting the Nation's 
interest ahead of particular pressure group interests. And a 
good place to start is with the Federal budget. 


TOWARD BETTER UNDERSTANDING 


I would like to see us make some real progress toward 
better citizen understanding of the budget. As a beginning, 
we should try to reduce the concept of Government budgeting 
to terms that are meaningful to everybody. Except for its 
dimensions, the Federal budget is parallel to a family’s budget, 
as a plan for living, with its goals, its fixed costs, ‘its choices 
among variables, its contingencies, and above all its relevance 
to what we can afford within our means. The simple idea that 
whatever is spent must somehow be covered by what is earned 
would help to dissipate the widespread delusion that in some 
strange way when money comes from Washington it doesn’t 
cost anybody anything. 

Another problem is created by the distance between Wash- 
ington and the communities and people who are affected by 
what the Federal Government does. It isn’t always clear to the 
people back home what is going on in Washington. Organized 
pressure groups travel to the Nation's Capital to urge spending 
for their favorite causes, and often this is the only indication 
a Congressman or a committee has as to the trend of public 
opinion. The counter-pressures for economy are usually scat- 
tered and ineffective. And so you sometimes see the contra- 
diction of communities voting against State or local bond 
issues and higher expenditures, while the Congress proceeds 
to breach the budget by spending to give more benefits to the 
same communities. When this happens, it is our own fault; it 
means that we are not making effective use of representative 
government. 

A third difficulty arises because we budget for one year at 


a time, while we enact laws which mortgage our future income 
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over many years, and sometimes for decades. This is the real 
reason for a great deal of our budgetary trouble today. We 
are taxing current earnings to pay for many benefits and 
services legislated in past years, while we go on legislating 
new benefits and services without considering how we will 
pay for them when they come due. 

FACING UP TO THE HARSH FACTS 

Let me tell you something about the shape we're in. The 
facts may shock you, but I believe you want facts instead of 
fancy. 

Fact Number One is that the Federal Government is piling 
up C.O.D.’s for the future at an astounding pace. I'll mention 
just a few. 

It will cost between 25 and 35 billion dollars to complete 
the interstate highway system after this fiscal year. 

Federal civil public works projects already started will 
require expenditures of about 8 billion dollars before they 
are completed. 

The Federal Government is committed to contribute 6 
billion dollars in the future for public housing. 

Merchant marine subsidies and ship replacement constitute 
a Federal liability of 4.4 billion dollars. 

These and a variety of other obligations, when added to 
huge unexpended balances in the defense program, total 98 
billion dollars of commitments for future Federal spending. 

Fact Number Two is this: Even if the next session of the 
Congress doesn’t add any new programs, the level of Federal 
spending is going to go up. The reason is that there are 
built-in increases in existing programs which are now pro- 
ducing a continuing up-curve in expenditures. The catalog 
of built-in increases covers such programs as outer space, Civil 
aviation, merchant shipping, urban renewal, science education, 
medical research, public assistance, loans to underdeveloped 
countries, and veterans’ pensions. Interest on the public debt 
will run higher, and the farm program will cost more and 
more until we get realistic legislation. Defense technology is 
putting increasing pressure on expenditures. Now, for 1961 
alone, these built-in increases amount to between 2 and 214 
billion dollars. Of course there are practically no built-in 
decreases, because Government programs are almost invul- 
nerable to reduction or elimination. A year ago, in his Budget 
Message, the President nominated 18 programs as being due 
for revision in order to accomplish future downward adjust- 
ments in spending. Only three received attention by Congress, 
and that with the net result of increasing future expenditures 
rather than decreasing thera. 

Fact Number Three is that our present national debt of 
290 billion dollars doesn’t include present Federal liabilities 
for past services in even greater amounts. We know that our 
already accrued liability for military retirement is about 30 
billion dollars. Our unfunded present accrual for retirement 
benefits for civilian Government employees is 27.5 billion 
dollars. On top of that, future pensions and compensation to 
veterans will cost about 300 billion dollars. Now, the 290 
billions of current public debt, plus 350 billion dollars of 
future obligations for past services, plus 98 billion dollars of 
C.O.D.’s, adds to the almost incredible total of about 750 
billion dollars. That, my friends, is the Federal Government's 
mortgage on America’s future, beyond the regular annual costs 
of defense, welfare, and commerce. Is it any wonder that your 
President pleads for a sense of proportion, for a limit on 
compulsive spending, for a passion for responsibility? 

Fact Number Four is that the pressures for new spending 
programs are increasing in intensity. If you are troubled by 
an 80-billion-dollar budget, I can tell you that unless we hold 
the line now the day is not too distant when the budget will 
rise to the 90 or 100-billion-dollar range. In the last session 
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of the Congress alone, there were 20 major spending bills 
introduced in the House, along with 20 others in the Senate, 
for new programs which altogether priced out to more than 
326 billion dollars over an average period of five years. If 
these bills were passed as their sponsors want them, they 
would add 50 to 60 billion dollars a year to our present 
spending. 

While I don’t expect that anything quite so extreme is going 
to happen, the fact remains that it is going to be harder each 
year to hold off all of these pressures. 

Now, the President can’t cope with this kind of pressure 
all alone. It is true that he can limit the spending proposals 
of the Executive Branch of the Government, and that he can 
insist on efficiency of administration. But the power to legis- 
late new programs, to authorize future spending, and to ap- 
propriate funds beyond the budget, lies with the Congress. 
The President can veto, it is true, but he can also be overruled. 
The really effective control is the responsiveness of the Con- 
gress to the people, and their overwhelming support is needed 
by any President to wage a successful fight for fiscal responsi- 
bility. 

By the same token, we must understand that the President 
is not free to send to the Congress a budget at any level 
starting from 1 dollar on up. Almost 85 per cent of the annual 
budget goes for national security, interest on the public debt, 
and mandatory benefits for agriculture, veterans, and the needy. 
That leaves little room for discretion or for cutting expendi- 
tures. In the absence of a genuine thaw in the cold war which 
could lead to a major reduction in military costs, the only 
way to cut back the level of the budget is to look to the 
Congress to modify laws that are already on the books. 

The job is really up to you. The President will continue 
to put his full weight behind the goal of a balanced budget 
and a surplus which can be applied initially to reduce our 
enormous and costly debt. What happens to that goal will 
depend upon public opinion and its ability to communicate 
with the Congress. Here tonight I have not spared you the 
grim facts about our situation and our problem. You can 
multiply the size of this audience many times over by carrying 
the facts and the issues into your businesses and communities, 
and in this way you can help to mobilize public opinion 
behind the President in the next budget battle. 

If we are indecisive, if we “wait and see,” the opportunity 
will be lost. 

Let me make my meaning clearer, and put it in a broader 
context. 

THE TIMES CALL FOR CHANGES 


We are about to enter the decade of the Sixties. These are 
the critical years, and they should be years of high purpose in 
our society. It will be a decade of grave importance in the 
relations of free nations with the Soviet bloc. It is in this 
new decade that the Soviets will make their great effort to 
overtake the West in industrial output, productivity, and trade. 
As in the past decade they have harassed us politically and 
militarily; now they will harass us economically. 

The Sixties must be years of economic growth with stability. 
We dare not gamble with our resources. They must be put to 
work for our survival. If we consume them on marginal needs, 
there will not be enough left to energize the effort we must 
make. And so we face some tough decisions, particularly in 
the field of public policy. Yesterday, in Chicago, I cited some 
of these decisions, and I will repeat them here. 

We will have to get from our economy all the horsepower 
that it will yield without overheating. 

We will have to shed some of the heavy weight that the 
Government is carrying. 

We will have to stop running up 1.0.U.’s which will come 
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due when we must face up to other pressing needs. 

We will have to devote our means to creating real growth, 
as contrasted with the mere appearances of growth. 

We will have to stop regarding the Federal Government 
as a fountain for special interests. 

We will have to put the national interest ahead of local 
of group interests. 

We will have to regain the sense of mission that made us 
great. 

All of this will require more toughness, more unity, than 
we have been accustomed to since the war years. It does not, 
on the other hand, mean that we will produce less, or consume 
less, Or postpone our progress. It means that we will have a 
healthier, stronger economy with which to meet the challenge 
of the Sixties. 

The alternative is a society of tangled purposes, confused 
goals, increasing debts, and marginal growth. The index of 
Gross National Product might rise in any case, but the growth 
that it would measure would not necessarily be growth of the 
kind we need. I think it is very important, in this connection, 
that we take care that we are not caught up in the sweep of 
what I would term today’s cult of growth. Today there are 
many in our society who are clamoring for an acceleration in 
the rate of GNP. They talk in numbers, but growth is not 
a numbers game. Gross National Product is a reflection of 
aggregates, and we must go deeply into the makeup of those 
aggregates to determine the real values of the goods and services 
we are turning out. Inflation could raise the GNP figures 
while output was really decreasing and our standard of living 
was going down. One could travel at great speed along a 
highway built for speed, but he might nor travel either safely 
or in the right direction. One could hoist his car up on a 
jack, start up the motor, and drive the rear wheels at tre- 
mendous speed—but when he looked around, he'd be right 
where he started. 

THE BANDWAGON OF ECONOMIC GROWTH 


The cult of growth is breeding a new illusion we cannot 
afford to tolerate as a point of departure in entering the Sixties 

Attempts are being made to construct national policy 
around the raw objective of economic growth, measured in 
quantitative aggregates. It is becoming the excuse, or the 
rationalization, for unbalanced budgets, for unrestrained pub- 
lic and private borrowing, for inflationary expansion, and for 
the enlargement of Government spending to meet group 
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pressures. It is a poorly-disguised version of an old proposition, 
which is that we can spend ourselves into prosperity. That 
one dies a hard death. 

We should not lean on the panic button just because the 
Soviets are demonstrating that they can achieve rapid indus- 
trial growth. It would be more astounding if they did not 
achieve it. After all, they are starting from a very low base. 
They are taking full advantage of all we have learned and 
accomplished the hard way through our own industrial growth 
and the perfecting of our industrial technology. It stands to 
reason that they can come to maturity more rapidly than 
we did since they can avoid some of our process of trial and 
error. And the time will come when still other nations, now 
barely awakening to the twentieth century, will enter their 
own period of industrialization and in turn profit by the 
experience and the achievement of nations which have 
traveled that path before them. 


THE NEED FOR DISCIPLINE 

The real issue is whether we have the determination needed 
to develop the muscle of our economy for the strenuous effort 
we must make to meet the Soviet threat. 

Are we really willing, as a society, to discipline ourselves to 
make public decisions on the basis of choosing among priori- 
ties, and choosing well? 

Are we capable of saying “No” to the selfish pressures 
seeking satisfaction from the Nation's wealth, at the expense 
of higher and more urgent needs? 

Are we ready to face up to the fact that Government has 
to stop living on credit cards, and must pay its way? 

Are we really conscious of the fact that the whole world 
is watching to see whether democracy can discipline itself 
when the chips are down? 

Are we ready to stop shoving each other around for op- 
portunistic reasons? Are we ready to have cooperation between 
labor and management, to work for stable prices and wage 
increases earned in productivity, to live within our income, 
to preserve the value of our money, to beat communism at its 
own game through efficient hard work, and to get together as 
Americans with a job to do? 

If we examine our hearts and find that we are indeed pre- 
pared to make this kind of an effort, we can walk into the 
Nineteen Sixties as a proud and virile people. Then, and only 
then, will we prove to Mr. Khrushchev that our system is best. 


A New Order Of Technological 
Challenge 


THE NATION’S SPACE PROGRAM 


By T. KEITH GLENNAN, President-on-Leave, Case Institute of Technology; Administrator, National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 


Delivered at the 1959 annual meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, Chicago, Illinots, 
December 27, 1959 


R. CHAIRMAN, members of Tau Beta Pi and of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, Ladies and Gentlemen: It is a very real honor 
for me to speak to you tonight as the first Tau Beta Pi Lecturer 
at an Annual Meeting of the AAAS. The Bent of Tau Beta Pi 
marks its wearers as leaders of the engineering profession in 
this country. The need for widespread recognition of the 
increasing importance of mutual understanding and effective 
cooperation between the engineer and the scientist provides 


the background against which I have chosen to speak on the 
subjec-—A New Order of Technological Challenge In The 
Nation’s Space Program. And this is but one facet—a very 
tangible one—of the need for vastly improved understanding 
on the part of the public and of our government officials of 
the role and methods of science and technology in our head- 
long rush toward the exciting and perplexing future that beck- 
ons us onward. 

In the past very few years, mankind has made a “quantum” 
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advance in science and technology—one of those amazing 
explosions of minds and energies that have always marked 
the onset of a new era. To a very considerable extent, it is 
the early accomplishments in the Space Age that have unlocked 
human imagination and spirit in what bids fair to be an 
unparalleled thrust forward, and outward, from man’s im- 
memorial and earthbound habitat. 

Strange and revolutionary things are upon us, and more are 
coming. Old drives are accelerating. New drives are being 
released. Old patterns of thinking and action are breaking 
up. New patterns are forming. The future is rushing down 
upon us—dismaying and chillingly alien, or inspiring and 
promising more than we would have dared dream a few years 
ago, depending upon how we approach it. 

I am optimist enough to believe that, in this country, we 
will approach it with insight, courage, and determination— 
provided we stop long enough in our response to the com- 
petitive urge to understand something of the world-wide 
importance of that response. 

In all fields of human endeavor today, we are involved—as 
never before in history—in a tug-of-war between immense 
forces that, on the one hand, are pulling nations, races, and 
groups apart—and, on the other hand, are pulling all of us 
and all our aspirations together as science demonstrates more 
and more the basic oneness of all phenomena in the Universe, 
including the perhaps small, fleeting, and insignificant proto- 
plasmic episode which we call Homo Sapiens. 

It is ironic that in this time of lightning-swift mechanical 
and universal communication of thoughts and images, we are 
threatened with already massive and still growing defaults in 
understanding. In education, politics, sociology, the arts, the 
sciences, we are approaching a modern Tower of Babel—a 
state of paralyzing, mutual incomprehension—just as we 
enter what may be the climactic period of man’s career on 
Earth. 

In science, particularly, the tendency more and more has 
been to penetrate farther and farther into chosen subjects 
until specialists dig themselves deep out of sight, out of 
hearing, out of understanding of what other scientists are 
doing in their own and neighboring fields. And, if this state 
of affairs is alarming, even more alarming is the growing 
cleavage between science and scientists as a whole and the 
great mass of humanity in other callings. 

Perhaps we need a new look at the activities of man 
surveyed as an organism. Perhaps we need a new breed of 
specialists—let me call them “relaters’—men who will devote 
themselves to the seeking out of effective methods of inter- 
relating the knowledge and the work of the physical scientist, 
the engineer, the political scientist, the humanist and other 
professional disciplines. 

Possibly this is a Utopian dream and not likely to be 
achieved soon. In the meantime, in a more limited area of 
particular interest to most members of this audience, we need 
—and we need urgently—for scientists and engineers to com- 
bine their special interests into a more closely coordinated team 
if we are to meet the challenges that now confront all science 
and technology. The day when the pure scientist and the ap- 
plied scientist—or engineer—were scarcely on speaking 
terms is—or is beginning to be—a thing of the past. If I 
may, I will return to this theme later in this discussion. 

To this audience I need not explain what my agency, the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration is, or how it 
happened to be established, or what its charter is. I think it 
is Clear that we in NASA are undertaking to perform or 
support a broad range of scientific experiments in space. The 
results will be applied in such non-military fields as communi- 
cations, meteorology, geodetics, and navigation and will as- 
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sist in the meeting of military requirements in these same 
fields. We are developing and building new and powerful 
launching vehicles for space craft capable of lofting into 
space much heavier experiments than can any of our present 
boosters. We have begun to install new satellite tracking 
and data acquisition stations in many parts of the world. And, 
finally, we have undertaken as our top priority, Project Mer- 
cury, the mauned satellite program—a program to which all 
of our research efforts will contribute in one way or another. 

I may say, with respect to our activities, that while many 
things have happened in the past year that have contributed 
to gloom and pessimism, there have also been some important 
items for the other side of the ledger. In traveling around over 
the country and visiting NASA’s Research Laboratories and 
some of our contractors recently, away from the hectic and 
sometimes fog-ridden atmosphere of Washington, I have 
seen accomplishments that make me proud to be connected 
with this national effort. 

As a result of having been born under the cloud of national 
chagrin resulting from the launching of the first satellite by 
the USSR, and because of the open character of our activities, 
there has been a perfectly natural tendency to emphasize 
our failures. But for the record, I would like to list a few U. S. 
scientific achievements during the pioneer years of the Space 
Age. 

Dr. James A. Van Allen of the State University of Iowa 
demonstrated the existence of earth girdling belts of high 
intensity radiation—called the great radiation region—by 
interpreting results obtained by the instrumented packages in 
the early Explorer satellites. This was followed by later 
measurements in Pioneer and Discoverer shots. Only a short 
time ago, our Explorer VI provided important additional data 
on the structure of the region and on the nature of the 
particles. This radiation exists in strata whose particle flux 
varies with solar activity. The particles have been observed 
at lower and middle latitudes and at altitudes of between six 
hundred and forty thousand miles. Of lower energy than 
cosmic rays, these particles have concentrations that may 
surge to one hundred million or more times above those of 
cosmic ray flux near the Earth. When these particles strike 
a space vehicle, they may cause it to generate x-rays which 
are hazardous. Variations in these belts with time, solar ac- 
tivity, magnetic fields, and the make-up and source of energetic 
particles will be explored in further NASA experiments. 

Information from one of our Vanguard satellites proved that 
the Earth is not a sphere flattened slightly at the poles but is 
pear shaped. This leads us to suspect that the Earth’s mantle 
underneath the crust possibly is not as fluid as formerly be- 
lieved. 

Our rocket and satellite flights have dramatically improved 
understanding of the ionosphere which begins at about fifty 
miles above the Earth. Changes in the ionosphere every twenty 
four hours and changes with solar activity can alter or disrupt 
radio communication. We had formerly thought that the 
region consisted of a series of separate intense layers, ionized 
by ultraviolet radiation from the sun. Recent data also shows 
that the bulk of the ionospheric charged-particle region lies 
above one hundred and eighty miles rather than below that 
altitude as previously suspected. Thus disturbing effects on 
communications will extend to much higher altitudes than 
expected and may in some cases affect possible future satel- 
lite-to-satellite communications. 

High altitude rockets have disclosed other strong sources of 
ultraviolet radiation in space. Our atmosphere has shielded 
us from these radiations and only by sending instruments 
above the atmosphere can we observe them. Spectrographic 
data and certain observations of the sky have disclosed that 
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strong ultraviolet emissions were emanating from the regions 
of Virgo and Orion, probably from gaseous nebulae. 

Two United States satellites, Vanguard II and Explorer VI, 
proved that cloud patterns can be observed from satellite 
altitudes as an aid in weather forecasting. Other satellite 
information such as measurements of the Earth’s heat balance, 
and thermal phenomena at high altitude is being studied for 
clues to the influence of the outer layers of our atmosphere 
on our weather. 

And this is just the beginning! Our scientists have more 
plans for the extracting of new knowledge from cis-lunar 
and interplanetary space, from the moon and the planets of 
our universe than we will be able to satisfy for many, many 
years. Progress has been amazingly rapid in the two years 
since Sputnik I. But there remains to be solved a great host 
of problems in technology before the scientist can really get 
under way on this great adventure. 

In this modern-day revolution, the role of the engineer has 
grown constantly more important. Time was when pure science 
always came first, with the engineer then seeking practical ap- 
plications for the findings of the “ivory tower” scientists. The 
field of space exploration has brought a turnabourt to this old 
relationship—at least, for the immediate future. 

This statement may not seem entirely clear at first glance. 
We speak of a scientific program in space. The important 
discoveries I have mentioned are scientific discoveries. Those 
most active in making recommendations as to the content of 
the nation’s space program are the members of the Space 
Science Board of the National Academy of Sciences. And yet, 
to make possible the conduct of scientific research in space— 
to make possible these discoveries—more than 85% of our 
effort in NASA is directed toward the solution of engineering 
problems attendant to the design, construction and operation of 
the launching vehicles, the payloads, the tracking stations and 
the acquisition and reduction of data. These essentially en- 
gineering functions support and underwrite the work of the 
experimental scientist as he goes about his task of seeking 
out new knowledge of the universe through the windows in 
space now being thrown open to him. 

Let me make this even more specific by quoting from a 
man whose whole being is dedicated to the conquest of space 
—Dr. Werner von Braun. In a speech recently before a Cleve- 
land audience he used these words in pointing out that we are 
engaged in engineering activities of an entirely novel cate- 
gory: “More is unknown than is known. Much of what we 
have done, much of what is expected of us, strains the state 
of the art to the breaking point. We must design and fabricate 
vehicles that can function for months and years under condi- 
tions which do not exist on earth. We must use materials 
that will be exposed to extreme vacuum, to high radiation 
activity, and to other extraordinary phenomena encountered 
only in space. The hypersensitive guidance and control systems 
that steer these fire-breathing monsters must operate over 
long periods under great stress without any possibility of 
repair or maintenance. Standard Oil has yet to establish a 
service station in space! 

“We must develop data measuring systems and command 
systems that will convey information from and to space 
vehicles over distances of hundreds of thousands—even mil- 
lions—of miles. The Pioneer TV space probe we launched 
in March of 1959 was a case in point. We heard its signals 
until they were finally terminated by battery exhaustion when 
the 13 pound probe was 408,000 miles away from the earth 

“We must have power supplies characterized by light weight 
and long life. We need propulsion systems of far greater 
thrust than is yet available. We must develop systems that 
will permit maneuvers in space. We must acquire a better 
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understanding of celestial mechanics to refine space trajectories. 
We must think in terms of achieving reliability as of utmost 
importance before we can safely entrust human life to our 
space ships.” 

I submit that this brief catalogue of problems facing us 
as we attempt to conquer space is a catalogue, in the main, 
of engineering problems. 

While I am preoccupied, of course, with space, it is clear 
that the technological contest with the Soviet Union far 
transcends the space race. It extends to almost every major 
activity within the two opposing societies. To say that we 
are engaged in a struggle of total technologies is no exaggera- 
tion. Nor can there be any doubt that the political future of 
the world will be decided by the outcome of this struggle. 

In retrospect, we can see clearly that Soviet leaders early 
recognized the fact that history would be decided by competi- 
tion between the industrial technologies of the Communist and 
Free Worlds. They recognized the need for trained people and 
for a strong industry. After the Revolution, and again after the 
devastation of World War II, they set about expanding their 
industry and developing their educational system with a single- 
ness of purpose that is possible only in a totalitarian society. 

The measure of their success lies in the fact that today 
the Soviet challenge is the most formidable ever to confront 
the Western world. And the momentum they have generated 
gives every promise of making that challenge even more 
formidable with each passing year. 

As we think soberly about these matters, we must recognize 
the great need for facing up to the problems of training a new 
breed of engineers—a breed that will be well prepared to meet 
the technological challenges of the coming decades. For of this 
one fact we can be sure—the technology of the 1980's will 
involve the solution of problems in energy conversion, the 
synthesis of materials and the whole dynamic process of 
living on this Earth and on the moon and the nearby planets 
that will make this beginning of the Space Age seem simple 
by comparison. 

As with most problems these days, we turn to our educa- 
tional system for corrective action—for the leadership neces- 
sary to cope with the onrushing future ever more complex 
in technology, in politics, in the art of living. Sticking to my 
own last, I might ask—are the engineering colleges of the 
nation facing up to and meeting their responsibilities. The 
categorical answer must be—"“only partially.” But there are 
many signs of new, bold and exciting ventures in the field of 
engineering education. 

For the past week, I have been in Cleveland with my family 
for a brief holiday. As you might expect, I spent a reasonable 
portion of my time on the Case Institute campus. With pardon- 
able pride, I can report a strong movement, an enthusiastic 
movement, toward a new pattern of undergraduate and grad- 
uate education in the sciences and in engineering that is 
intended to meet the challenge of these times and to create 
a flexibility in organization and approach which will make 
more easy the task of coping with what I expect will be a 
continuing pattern of changing requirements. 

All of us in engineering education must take heart from 
the action of the Ford Foundation last October. More than 
twenty millions of dollars were awarded to ten colleges and 
universities for activities aimed at the strengthening and 
modernization of engineering educational programs at both 
the undergraduate and graduate levels. At my own institution, 
Case, the grant received is being used to establish two inter- 
disciplinary centers for graduate study and research—one, the 
Center for Systems Research; the other a Center for Engineer- 
ing Design. Massachusetts Institute of Technology will under- 
take the development of an undergraduate curriculum based 
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on core courses in the sciences and engineering sciences that 
cut across traditional departmental lines. The University of 
Michigan will experiment with the wide spread use of high 
speed computers to enrich classroom instruction. 

These, with other similar efforts, suggest a concern for 
creativity, for strong emphasis on the basic and engineering 
sciences and for the integration of hitherto separate disciplines 
to achieve a result that is essential, not only to us in NASA but, 
indeed, to our total economy as we attempt to deal effectively 
with the challenges of the Space Age. 

While the leading engineering colleges of the nation are 
thus given an opportunity to pioneer, we must ask ourselves 
the question—with all of this ferment and with all of the 
intriguing opportunities in engineering these days, why is 
the enrollment in engineering curricula continuing to decline? 
Freshman enrollment in engineering decreased 13% in 1958 
as compared with 1957. Again, in 1959, a further decrease of 
4% was recorded. Why? And why was this decline effectively 
matched by an increased enrollment in the sciences? 

One might suggest—as I do—that the terms science, scien- 
tific achievement and scientist have come to be used by news- 
paper and magazine writers and thus by the general public 
as all-embracing terms covering the entire gamut of activities 
from basic research through applied technology. As Dr. John 
Hrones, Case’s Vice President for Academic Affairs puts it— 
“The great engineering achievements of the past decade are 
always attributed to the scientists and the role of the engineer 
is never delineated. The development of the atomic bomb, the 
development of nuclear power, the development of the atomic 
submarines, and the development of satellites and space probes 
are always spoken of as scientific achievements where, in real- 
ity, they are major engineering accomplishments. True enough,” 
he continues, “science unlocked important secrets of nature 
to make them possible, but yet, the real achievement has 
been an engineering one—that of bringing into being a 
complicated system which nobody previously had believed 
could be accomplished. There are so many of these amazingly 
fine engineering achievements for which the engineer has 
received no credit because the term science was used to cover 
the total development.” 

Lest I be misunderstood, let me hasten to say that I do 
not advocate any less emphasis on science and its importance. 
Far from it! But I do urge a comparable emphasis on the 
role and importance of the engineer. I do not suggest that the 
two professions should pull part. On the contrary, each pro- 
fession will be well served by an ever-closer partnership be- 
tween the two. Indeed, science and engineering should be 
speaking with mutually supporting voices in our national 
councils. 

I suggest that the great engineering societies have a respon- 
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sibility and opportunity to enhance the significance and pres- 
tige of their profession. Certainly, Tau Beta Pi, as it has in 
other matters in the past, could provide leadership in painting 
an accurate picture of the work of the modern, progressive, 
responsible engineer. Certainly, more needs to be done to 
increase public understanding of the kind of liberal education 
for participation in our modern technologically-based society 
that is being provided today by our best engineering colleges. 


Clearly, all of us must work together to encourage more— 
many more—young men and women to study for careers in 
science and engineering. With increased emphasis on quality 
and on graduate work, we need not enter upon what Jim 
Killian has called “a numbers race” with the USSR. But 
we do need to increase somewhat the percentage of our 
college students concentrating in these difficult but exciting 
fields. 


Eighteen months ago, I had the privilege of visiting several 
Soviet institutions of higher learning. The strongest impres- 
sion I gained in fifteen days—and nights—of discussion and 
visitation was not that of a superior educational pattern. 
Rather it was the tremendous enthusiasm for and dedication 
to education which permeates their whole society. Russian 
students do not by-pass tough courses. There was no evident 
concern over too many hours of study. There was a fierce 
concentration of energy on the task at hand. It is in terms of 
dedication and motivation that the Soviets are outstripping 
us. In the long run, no matter how great our past technological 
leadership over the rest of the world has been, it is now 
apparent that the nation whose citizens are willing to work to 
develop their own capabilities to the utmost through educa- 
tion is the nation which will win and maintain leadership in 
the world of tomorrow. 

We are living in times of trial and danger, of new problems 
to which we do not always know the answer, of new chal- 
lenges that we have no alternative but to meet. Aware of 
these dangers, mindful of these problems, we know that 
simply enduring or surviving is not enough. No man, and no 
nation, ever achieved greatness by simply managing to stay 
alive. 

It takes hard times to make heroic men; it takes intense 
heat to transform the softness of iron to the hardness of steel. 
Things worth having are seldom come by easily. 

And so, if America is to continue to live up to its promises 
of greatness, we must not wait for the challenge but step 
forward to meet it. As fellow guardians of the nation’s strength 
in science and technology, each member of this audience shares 
with me the responsibility for making certain that we will 
continue to lead the world in seeking for all men—peace 
and friendship in freedom. 


Integrity 
THE GREATEST RESPONSIBILITY OF PROFESSIONAL MANAGEMENT 
By WILLIAM T. BRADY, President, Corn Products Company 
Delivered at the Fifty-First Annual Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., New York City, November 11, 1959 


HIS IS GOING TO BE an old-fashioned talk about 
words and idezs that are, unfortunately, old-fashioned, 
out of style. 

This is going to be blunt talk in some ways, and if you 
don’t like some of the things I'm going to say, I hope you'll 
be moved to do something about them. 

This is a talk about duty and responsibility, what we as 
managers of the greatest industry in the world owe the public. 


I grew up, as many of you did, in a small but substantial 
country town. My father was a teacher and hoped I would 
follow him into one of the professions. His not-too-secret 
ambition for me was to become “Judge Brady” someday. To 
him the robes of justice meant honesty, integrity, respect, re- 
sponsibility. To him, business wasn’t entirely reputable. And 
anything that wasn’t entirely reputable was, therefore, dis- 
reputable. 
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Now that I think back, I don’t remember my father as a 
really stern man. But like many of his generation he had a 
stern and unyielding set of values. To him, there was right 
and there was wrong. There was no middle ground, even if 
he was always willing to forgive an honest error. Of every 
man he demanded a strong sense of dedication, of service, of 
responsibility. There were no two ways about that, either. 

It seems that over the last fifty years or so we have been 
losing some of our intolerance of wrong and our insistence 
on duty. We have foresworn the absolute values for relative 
ones. Some people say this is a sign of progress and maturity 
—that there are no absolutes. I disagree. 

Ninety per cent corn and ten per cent beans isn’t corn; it’s 
succotash. Ninety per cent maple and ten per cent cane or 
corn syrup isn’t maple syrup; you call it waffle syrup. What's 
ninety per cent truth? Ninety per cent honesty? Ninety per 
cent effort? Ninety per cent responsibility? 

Please understand what I’m saying, I’m not trying to play 
at being “Judge Brady.” I'm not cut out for the role. If these 
things I'm saying sound critical, I certainly do not exempt 
myself as a target. There isn’t a person in this room I would 
call ten per cent dishonest, ten per cent lazy, or ten per cent 
negligent. And yet America is suffering from those who are 
the ten per centers. 

Here is where we, as management, have failed in our re 
sponsibility: 

We have permitted or condoned certain practices on the 
uncertain theory that competition either excused or required 
them. 

We have tolerated the taking of moral tranquilizers and 
shrugged as we heard it said, “We're giving the public what 
it wants. 

We as Americans have sometimes been smug about our 
companies, our industry, our country, and our world. In some 
things we have rationalized the facts so that honest as our 
hearts are, our vision is cockeyed. We have deceived ourselves. 

Perhaps I am saying we are only human. And perhaps that 
is only another way of rationalizing the point. The point is 
that if our goals are great achievements, then there are great 
—aimost superhuman—demands on our sense of responsibility, 
our integrity, and our wisdom. You have in front of you 
today the greatest collection of opportunities this industry 
has ever known. The Sixties promise to fulfill some of our 
finest goals. Success is almost assured. Almost. 

Sometimes we think of success as the happy coincidence of 
a number of favorable factors. We look ahead now and per- 
ceive growing populations, growing needs, growing demands, 
great new markets, and we count ourselves fortunate that 
they assure success. 

A somewhat more realistic view would be that, no matter 
how favorable the horoscope, no matter how right the factors, 
success depends on how hard we work and how smart we 
are about planning ahead. But even this overlooks something 
vital, and that something is public confidence in us. 

Our success in the years ahead will be built on this most 
fragile of structures: On the confidence the buyer has that 
when she goes to the food store she can buy the best that 
can be had for her money. On the confidence of the worker 
that he can spend his efforts willingly because he will be 
fairly rewarded. On the confidence of the investor that his 
risk will be worthwhile. On the confidence of all the people 
with whom we do business that they are dealing with men of 
good faith and good judgment. On everybody's confidence in 
the future. 

Confidence is a frame of mind, a feeling, an impulse that flies 
with the speed of a rumor and can change direction like a 
feather in a windstorm. It seems indestructible when you 
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have it, unattainable when you haven't. It can prove mighty 
fickle, as some television people are finding out now, and as 
Detroit discovers from time to time. 

And this brings me back to the heart of my subject— 
integrity and responsibiliry—for without them we cannot hold 
public confidence and we cannot prosper. 

Now, integrity and responsibility are pretty words. Fourth 
of July type words. Commencement address type words. Well, 
in this audience of good friends I propose to use them as my 
father used them: as strong, uncompromising words. 

Each of you are managers and so you recognize many fe- 
sponsibilities. You are responsible to your family, your church, 
your community, your political party, your professional or- 
ganization, your country, and last but not least, to yourself 
and your ideals. In business you owe other responsibilities 
to your boss, to those you direct, to your associates, and to 
such groups of people as employees, stockholders, and cus- 
tomers. And so on. In fact, you have so many it’s almost fair 
to say the life of a manager is one long interlocking chain 
of responsibilities. 

I'm going to discuss some others with you. They are not 
new. We have learned them from the many great men of this 
industry, men we have admired and respected: Names like 
Campbell, Bedford, Bell, Sayre, Swift, Pillsbury, Gerber, Heinz, 
Clare Francis, Paul Willis, and the many others who estab- 
lished the tradition of service which has made this industry 
great. These have to do with the absolute standards we must 
set for ourselves and with what should be the bounden duty 
of our industry. Each of them is absolutely essential to the 
public trust, confidence—and respect that our industry must 
earn. 

There is the responsibility for our product franchises 

The responsibility for persuasion 

The responsibility for research 

I'll take each of these in turn .. . first, our responsibility 
for our product franchises. 

Over my many years as a grocery manufacturer I've heard 
no end of discussion about manufacturer's national brands 
versus private labels. I've heard an awful lot of sheer nonsense. 
What is a brand, after all? Is it a brand because that’s what 
we call it? Or is it a brand because it has earned consumer 
confidence. Because the buyer knows she can éxpect con- 
sistency of quality and value. Because we have worked into 
the whole concept of our product—including its packaging, 
promotion, and advertising—certain features, a certain char- 
acter, a certain image. Because we have protected its franchise 
against all the expedient practices that would raise questions 
as to its value and worth. What makes Mazola, a Nabisco, a 
Jell-O or Betty Crocker product? Price? Deals? Not in the 
long run. 

We can lose the market for our brands, make no mistake 
about it. Ir can’t be taken from us, but we can fumble it 
away. We can set high list prices, then jockey them, and 
start people wondering whether a product's real value is the 
regular price of 39 cents or the special price of 34. We can 
cheapen quality and beg comparison with every other product 
on the shelf. We can sell gimmicks and blur the product 
image. We can fritter away every natural advantage the 
leader has over the also-rans. 

In a sense, this is not only self-defeating, it is breaking 
faith with the consumer, who looks to the brand for an 
assurance of good value. Unless we continue this assurance, 
this guarantee, we could lose more than just our franchises. 
The loss of confidence could mean a loss of volume for the 
industry as a whole. 

But if we are convinced of the real value of the national 
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brand, not only to ourselves, but also to consumers, there is 
no reason on earth why we should be defensive about it. There 
is no reason why we should not be planning ahead to build the 
international brand. 

I'll grant you this is only a beginning, but it is the be- 
ginning of the world food industry. For years we have been 
saying that national borders would be shrinking, and now they 
have shrunk. In many parts of the world today there are 
conditions present strongly resembling those which built the 
American mass market. Industrialization, the mass migration 
of women into business and industry, changes in living habits, 
a more footloose population, convenience for mass media— 
these are among the trends abroad leading to massive new 
wants and needs. 

Here is a mighty opportunity for brands with the mark of 
integrity. But let me remind you also: You cannot imperialize 
these foreign markets. Many of our cousins abroad have been 
building their own brands. They have progressive, well-run, 
modern companies. You may find, one of these days, that a 
number of these international brands will be on our shelves. 
But ours have the considerable advantage of leadership. 

Next, the responsibility for persuasion. 

Industry generally, and for that matter our own industry, 
has been accused of all manner of abuses against public tastes 
and the public interest. These are extremely grave charges, 
made often enough that they have made an impression on 
the public mind. 

Our critics say that the prices we charge for our products 
are partly—or even by some, largely—tresponsible for higher 
living costs. 

They say that our advertising is in poor taste, and that we 
must shoulder a share of the blame for the quality of programs 
on television. 

They still say—despite all the evidence to the contrary— 
that our only interest is in the dollar. 

They say we seek private ends rather than public good by 
our use of pamphlet, press release, philanthropy, and politica! 
activity. 

They say industrial management is a faceless bunch of 
“organization men,” too cynical and too dispirited to be 
otherwise. 

Let’s have a look at the charges. The first, that the high 
cost of living can be laid at our door, is entirely false. The 
record is plain. The GMA Market Basket Analysis disproves 
it again and again. The facts are there for us to tell and this 
we must do, over and over and over again until the truth has 
registered. 

But what of the other charges? Are they so easily disproved? 

By and large, I believe the industry has an excellent record 
in all respects. The trade practice recommendations sponsored 
by the leading distributor organizations and GMA speak the 
industry's determination to do its own policing. The very 
occasional lapse has been magnified beyond all proportion. 
However, I don’t propose to defend even these. There never 
was a time—least of all now—when we could afford to be 
anything less than completely ethical. But I, for one, am 
proud of this industry's record, and so neither do I propose 
to submit to the most outspoken of our critics, many of whom 
are peddling their own private brand of persuasion . . . or 
hidden persuasion. 

Here again I urge a course not defensive, but bold. Let's 
speak up. 

Right now, the real danger is that we will be over cautious 
because of criticism. Some of us have dragged our feet in the 
past. We have been unwilling, or doubrful, about expressing 
our point of view or telling our story. We have shied away 
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from the support of many fine causes, calling them “contro- 
versial.” We have too frequently forfeited leadership. 

If democracy really works—and we know it does—all of 
us must feel free to express our opinions that they may be 
judged. We cannot remain silent and yet be represented. We 
cannot expect public support on issues when we have never 
stated our position. 

Finally, there's the responsibility for research. 

The food industry serves man’s second most basic need. 
That’s right, only the air we breathe is any more important to 
life. From the infant's first formula to the special diet for the 
aged, on the average of three times a day, every day for 
everybody, we are needed. We provide the nourishment for 
sustenance, growth, and good health, many of the satisfactions 
of good living. Some claim, even, that people are what they 
eat. 

This imposes on us a very great, a very special responsibility. 

We are doing a splendid job of giving the public what 
it wants. We are doing a decent job of engineering for the 
bigger demands we see ahead. But, if you ask me, we are 
dragging our feet on our most important responsibilities to 
mankind. I mean research on nutrition that will lengthen the 
span of man’s useful life, prevent, perhaps, or treat his most 
grievous diseases, and make low-cost balanced meals more 
readily available to low-income families everywhere in the 
world. 

Maybe in this competitive race we are forced to put too 
great a proportion of our research money into projects which 
will pay off immediately. Maybe in an industry that produces 
everything from Argo starch to frozen zucchini it’s too difficult 
to find the common denominators for co-sponsored research. 

Whatever the reason, the food industry spends annually 
less than one half of one per cent of its sales dollar on research. 
This is far less than any major industry, and it’s not enough. 

The relationship between health and diet is just beginning 
to be understood. Every delay, every postponement, every 
squandering of time and resources which could otherwise be 
used for this research costs dearly, in terms of human lives 
and suffering. 

The relationship between the economic and physical health 
of underfed nations and the future of the free world is just 
beginning to be appreciated. We can no longer stay, snug 
and smug, within our home precincts. If we allow the other 
half of the world to starve in full view of our abundance we 
will be forever accused in the eyes of humanity. 

These are not just do-good missions. This isn’t charity. This 
isn’t “conscience money” we'd be spending. This is an urgent 
duty. 

No one company, not even a few of the largest, can tackle 
these enormous research projects alone. 

I propose, then, that we try to work on them as an industry, 
together with our associates, the growers and the distributors. 

I further propose that a committee be set up as soon as 
possible, representing all segments of the industry, and that 
it recommend at this meeting next year how these ends may 
best be served. 

Because the time has come for more than words, I pledge on 
behalf of my company, an initial financial contribution and 
our participation to help get this study under way. 

I have spoken my piece. I guess I haven’t minced too many 
words. But let me say this in closing: 

I have great respect for this industry and its people. I have 
great pride in its accomplishments and a great ambition for 
its unlimited future. Knowing its tremendous impact on all 
mankind, I firmly believe we cannot be satisfied with small 
gains, and cannot accept any compromise whatsoever with 
total integrity and total responsibility. 
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a 
Hemisphere Accents 
A DESIGN FOR UNITY MUST BE FORMULATED 


By DR. ARTURO MORALES CARRION, Under Secretary of State of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and Member of the 
United States National Commission for UNESCO 


Delivered at the seventh national conference of the Commission, Denver, Colorado, September 30, 1959 


believe in New World solidarity. We are under the wing 

of the United States National Commission for UNESCO, 
an institution devoted to promoting in this country the under- 
standing of the rich, cultural pluralism of the contemporary 
world. And we are in Denver, a city famous for its inter- 
nationalist outlook and full of the vitality and human warmth 
of the American West. 

In paying my personal homage to Denver and its fine 
citizens, I hope I may be forgiven if I express a feeling of 
fraternal envy. I come, as you are aware, from the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico where we have set ourselves the task 
of furthering hemispheric unity, by making our island a true 
townhall of the Western World. In regard to our Hemisphere 
we have, indeed, claimed that Puerto Rico can rightfully say, 
in an anti-Kipling mood: 

“For North is North 
And South is South 
And here the twain shall meet” 

Now I find that Denver is also enjoying this mood, but 
on a much vaster scale. I express, therefore, an envy that 
grows out of my admiration for this great New World town- 
hall a mile high in the Rockies. 

I have been asked to speak on the development of a hem- 
ispheric accent in the letters of the New World. Before such 
an eminent subject, I shall confine myself to weaving a few 
personal and modest thoughts. The development of a hemis- 
pheric accent logically presupposes the existence of a Western 
Hemisphere, not as a mere geographic unit, but as a historic 
entity as well. While the geographic fact cannot, obviously, be 
denied, there has grown, in recent times, a trend to deny the 
existence of a historic entity. A distinguished U. S. scholar and 
personal friend, Dr. Arthur P. Whitaker, has written a chal- 
lenging book, The Western Hemisphere Idea, purporting to 
trace the rise and decline of this idea. With a wealth of 
scholarly data, he has observed how the trend towards “global- 
ism” after the Second World War, and the subsequent division 
of mankind into two-worlds, has played havoc with the Hem- 
isphere Idea, particularly in the United States. 

Maybe here in Denver we are adding a new chapter to 
Professor Whitaker’s book. Maybe we are concerned here 
with the rebirth of the Idea, on new grounds and with a new 
perspective. To that end, I shall now guide my thoughts. 

“Globalism” was imposed on the United States as a result 
of its world-wide responsibilities. It was a product of the 
great struggle and the new United States power position. 
The myth of U. S. isolation lay in shambles amidst the smoke 
and ruins of Pearl Harbor on Infamy Day. If it is true as 
Lincoln said, that the United States cannot escape history, 
is certainly cannot escape its Twentieth Century world. It 
has been called to do great things, whether it has wanted to 
or not. 

But should its world-wide policies be born of a hard-boiled 
realism? Should it—when placed before the challenge of 
history—merely evolve its own kind of Realpolitik? Should 
it become just a geopolitical power, basically concerned with 
the other sources of power in this world? Should it by-pass 
the weak states, the not "> highly organized segments of 
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mankind, in search for the ultimate position of strength that 
may afford the ultimate security? 

To the new American globalists, the Western Hemisphere 
idea only smacked of isolation. It was, as Eugene Staley wrote, 
not an idea, but a “complex.” “Because the Latin American 
states are weak,” he observed, “they cannot threaten the secur- 
ity of the northern republic and because of that fact, their 
relations to Washington can never be as important as those 
of the great powers of Europe and Asia.” It, then, became 
popular to identify Pan Americanism with isolationism and 
therefore to weaken a trend which under Franklin D. Roosevelt 
had brought together the Americas as never before in their 
history. 

As a corollary, there began to grow a feeling that Latin 
America could be taken for granted. Acquaintance, yes, but 
not that warmth of affection that leads nations as well as 
individuals to partake of each others’ worries, set-backs and 
aspirations. On the other hand, Latin America, as it watched 
the U. S. scaling new peaks of power, glory and influence, 
felt a sense of estrangement. Thoughtful Latin American dem- 
ocratic opinion, that was fighting the cancer of dictatorships 
at home, could find little encouragement in U. S. policies and, 
with few noted exceptions, could hardly muster in American 
public opinion active friends and willing allies. 

In spite of much good will in officialdom, in spite of the 
extension cf technical aid and of an imposing succession of 
conferences, meetings, seminars and workshops and of the 
whole intricate paraphernalia of inter-American cooperation, 
the fact remained that somehow the two basic cultural streams 
of the Hemisphere were drifting apart. Both North and South 
were to suffer a rude awakening in the reception accorded to 
Vice President Nixon in certain portions of his South Ameri- 
can trip. 

Globalism can well claim a success if the Vice President of 
the United States is cheered in Warsaw. But what about Lima 
and Caracas? Should it be the U. S. lot to have cheers from 
the Poles and jeers from the Cubans? Must not globalism be 
in turn reexamined? Must not we take a second look at that 
Western Hemisphere “complex”? Should not a reunion be 
attempted with Latin America on the basis that friendship is 
not to be taken for granted as a passive fact, but should in- 
volve a living faith in common ideals and purposes? Should 
not we then seek for the historic “accents,” that make the 
reunion in friendship possible? 

We are faced with the task of reviving the Hemisphere 
Idea, in a new setting and in the light of new experiences. 
Let us briefly appraise its history, its ingredients, and the values 
that still carry a living message, as well as those that are 
outworn and obsolete. 

What is the first historic “accent”? Obviously that old, 
old dream of Europeans concerning a New World to the West: 
America as the invention of the poetic mind. “America,” 
the great Mexican humanist, Alfonso Reyes, has written, “was 
the invention of poets, the geographers’ Charade, the gossip 
of adventurers, the greed of commercial undertakings and, 
above all, an inexplicable appetite and an impulse to trans- 
cend limits.” 

America was not merely discovered, but also covered by this 
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hope, by this fervor, by this search for the limitless and the 
impossible, by this recreation of humanity. What the Euro- 
peans could not do in Europe, they could do here, wher: 
everything was feasible. This spirit was to guide the Spanish 
and Portuguese explorers and colonizers, as it was to guide 
the Pilgrim Fathers a few generations later. “The New World” 
—Archibald MacLeish has written—“was a world new only in 
the charts of the seamen. The new world which men have 
in mind when they speak of America is a world new in its 
human possibilities—a world in which humanity is newly 
possible. Ir was not Amerigo or any of the explorers by sea, 
even Columbus, who discovered that world. It was discovered 
by later travellers in other journeys. But there are millions of 
Americans, nevertheless, who have seen it and who mean to 
live in it one day.” 

America as Utopia: there we have another of the most 
persistent New World accents. To the European mind, Utopia 
was a dream that could not be rooted in its historical habitat. 
It either belonged to the past as in the myth of the Golden 
Age, so eloquently expressed by Don Quijote before the 
goatherds; or it belonged to a land of dreams with no geo- 
graphic reality, as in the works of Sir Thomas More and 
Francis Bacon and Campanella. But with America, the dream 
could be anchored in time and space. Let us remember 
Montaigne as he read the Chronicles of the Indies or watched, 
as a public official in Bordeaux, the tropical products brought 
by the New World traders or listened to stories about the 
Brazilian Indians told by one of his servants. Let us follow 
him as he discovers cultural relativity and the “bon sauvage” — 
the man of nature, freed from Europe's tortures. Or shall we 
follow Don Vasco de Quiroga, Bishop of Michoacan, as he 
decides in XVI Century Mexico to establish his own Utopia 
among the Indians and as he drafts the famous “Ordenanzas” 
for the Indian pueblos, all full of thoughts from Plato and 
More? 

An Utopia, yes, but an Utopia for freedom and justice. Here 
again we find one of the strongest accents. If white supremacy 
meant white imperialism, not so for Las Casas. He stood for 
the Indians’ inalienable rights long before there was a Declara- 
tion of Independence, just as Francisco de Vitoria, the noted 
jurist, asserted that the Spaniards had no more rights over the 
Indians than the Indians would over the Spaniards, if the 
former had discovered Spain. 

And what about the “accent” on social mobility? The 
Spanish explorers and settlers were to test this exhilarating 
feeling of abolishing cast-iron barriers to social advancement 
before the empire crystallized in the rigid molds decreed by 
the Council of the Indies and the ever increasing bureaucracy. 
A man like Cortes could today be a nobody and tomorrow the 
proud conqueror of an Indian civilization. A swineherd like 
Francisco Pizarro could become a Marquis. The New World 
was ind. ed, to borrow Emerson's phrase, “another name for 
opportunity.” What the early Spaniards felt, was later to be 
the experience of millions in Argentina and Brazil—let us 
remember the bandeirantes—and to reach a grandiose scale 
in these United States, in the irresistible march of the frontier. 
The forgotten man in history at last had had his chance. Well 
could Stephen Vincent Benét write in his “Invocation” to John 
Brown's Body: 


“Stepchild of every exile from content 

And all the disavouched, hard-bitten pack 

Shipped overseas to steal a continent 

With neither shirts nor honor to their back. 
Pimping grandee and rump-faced regicide, 
Apple-cheeked younkers from the windmill square, 
Puritans stubborn as the nails of Pride, 

Rakes from Versailles and thieves from County Clare, 
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The black-robed priests who broke their hearts in vain 
To make you God and France or God and Spain. 


All these you are, and each is partly you, 
And none is false, and none is wholly true.” 


No wonder, then, that the result was a feeling of spiritual 
detachment from Europe. In that psychological aloofness, in 
that break with a historic and institutional past, the Enlighten- 
ment sowed its seeds of republicanism and natural rights, of 
confidence in man’s capacity to reshape his world in open 
defiance of traditional authority. While in Europe the intel- 
lectual revolution was against an outworn social order, in the 
New World it was against Europe itself. 

The idea of a Western Hemisphere became tinged by a 
revulsion against the Old World’s political rule. The exiled 
Peruvian Jesuit Juan Pablo de Vizcardo y Guzman in his 
famous “Carta a los Espafioles Americanos” vented these 
feelings sixteen years after Jefferson penned the immortal 
document at Philadelphia. “Let us, on our side, agree to be 
a different people; let us renounce the ridiculous system of 
union and of equality with our masters and tyrants. . . . Spain 
has been the first to break off all her duties toward us; she 
has broken the weak bonds that might have united and 
brought us closed together.” And he added: “Let us again dis- 
cover America for all our brothers, the inhabitants of this 
planet, from which ingratitude, injustice and the most in- 
sensate greed have exiled us.” His conclusion was a ringing 
assertion of the nascent Americanist creed: “In this way 
America will unite all the extreme portions of the earth and 
its inhabitants shall be bound by the common interest of one 
single Great Fraternal Family.” 

The liberation of the American continent from political 
rule was accompanied by the strong feeling, particularly in 
the United States, that the New World was a completely 
distinct historical entity and, as such, should go its own way 
in splendid isolation. Jefferson wrote: “The European nations 
constitute a separate division of the globe; their localities make 
them part of a distinct system; they have a set of interests 
of their own in which it is our business never to engage our- 
selves. America has a hemisphere to itself. It must have a 
separate system of interests which must not be subordinated 
to those of Europe. The insulated state in which nature has 
placed the American continent should so far avail it that no 
spark of war kindled in the other quarters of the globe 
should be wafted across the wide oceans which separate us 
from them.” 

The accent was, then, on isolation, to which another accent 
was to be added: the accent on nationalism. Isolationism 
and nationalism tried, in the XTX Century, to set apart the 
Western Hemisphere from all nations and continents. The 
two accents fitted the course of history. Isolationism, helped 
by British Navy and by British capital, could concentrate 
U. S. energies in the building of a great Union. Nationalism 
was to provide the ideology. The westward movement par- 
ticularly contributed to the notion that the United States was 
something fundamentally different from Europe. It was the 
Promised Land, the land of Manifest Destiny. It was “Ameri- 
ca.” It swallowed linguistically the whole Hemisphere and 
if the jingaists had had their way, it would have swallowed 
geographically the whole New World as well. 

The American dream turned to be a national, not a hemis- 
pheric dream. “God's people” came to be the settlers moving 
hopefully from East to West. A native, parochial nationalism 
sprang up, which at the turn of the Century could easily 
rationalize its newly created power in terms of social darwin- 
ism. This doctrine was, indeed, a tragic perversion of the 
Western Hemisphere Idea. 
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In the case of Latin America, the triumph of the Inde- 
pendence movement gave birth to an ephemeral solidarity. 
Under the guiding genius of Bolivar, the Spanish-American 
leaders felt themselves “Americans” all. A comradeship in 
arms was established. But disillusion followed in its wake. 
There was a sudden, anarchichal relapse into provincialism, 
a disintegration of movements and ideas. Nationalism came 
to be the only possibly unifying force. A Peruvian “nation” 
could perhaps bring together creole Lima and Indian Cuzco. 
A Mexican “nation” could fuse into some kind of pattern the 
rich and baffling cultural mosaic of that land. An Argentine 
“nation” could eventually reconcile the Europeanized ways of 
Buenos Aires with the barbaric strains from the “Pampas.” 
And the Brazilian giant could find in the idea of a nation- 
state the way to establish a hopeful link between the man of 
Manaos, the bandeirante and the master of Casa Grande y 
Senzala. Unity, any kind of unity, could only seem possible 
under the banner of nationalism. Romantic nationalism pro- 
vided the poets, the novelists, the essayists, with a doctrine 
for an intellectual search of local color, but also gave them 
a leaven to promote national union. 

The idea of America for humanity, the accent on the 
possible Utopia, was, however, kept alive by a few of the 
great minds that the Hemisphere has produced. Emerson, for 
instance, was—as Hans Kohn has pointed out—"“painfully 
aware that American life did not live up to his idea of Ameri- 
ca.” He broke with parochial nationalism in no uncertain 
terms. “Nationality,” he remarked, “is often silly. Every nation 
believes that the Divine Providence has a sneaking kindness 
for it.” 

The poetic world of Walt Whitman could be filled by an 
obsessive nationalism, but in its more mature conceptions it 
could include an Utopia of freedom for all men and all nations. 
“Year ago’"—Whitman wrote in the Poetry of the Future—"“I 
thought Americans ought to strike out separate, and have ex- 
pressions of their own in highest literature. I think so still, 
and more decidedly than ever. But those convictions are 
strongly tempered by some additional points. I see that this 
world of the West, as part of all, fuses inseparably with the 
East. If we are not to hospitably receive and complete the 
inaugurations of the old civilizations, and change their small 
scale to the largest, broadest scale, what on earth are we for? 
... Indeed, the peculiar glory of our lands I have come to see 
not in their graphical republican greatness . . . but more and 
more in the vaster, saner, more surrounding Comradeship, 
uniting closer and closer not only the American states, but 
all nations and all humanity. That O poets! is not that a theme 
worth chanting, striving for? Why not fix your verses hence- 
forth to the gauge of the round globe? the whole race?” 

In Latin America, the fervor for a greater union animated 
thinkers like Sarmiento and Alberdi, Hostos and Mirti. It is 
true that to men like José Marti, “Our America,” meant es- 
sentially Latin America, freed from its secular division and 
advancing—as he saw it—"shoulder-to-shoulder, one solid 
mass like the silver lodes in the depths of the Andes.” But 
these men who resolutely tackled Latin America’s political 
and moral ills had an understanding of the United States, a 
basic feeling for the finer values in United States civilization, 
seldom reached by Latin Americans since. In emphasizing 
Latin American unity, they have provided the groundwork 
for a new conception of the Hemisphere, for a new “accent” 
of a reunion in freedom. 

That Latin America could poetically match Whitman's 
vaster dream was also shown by the great lyric poet Rubén 
Dario. In his “Canto a la Argentina” he went beyond Argen- 
tina's role as a South American melting pot. His vision em- 
braced the whole of America: 
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* Glory to all-powerful America! 
Her high destiny is weighed 
In the Continental scale 
Which has the Isthmus for fulerum 
The two pans of the continent 
Heap up their treasure of hope 
In God's sight above the abysm. 
And for whose glory if not thine, 
O Freedom, so prodigious a store? 

Armed with this vision, with this poetic “accent,” we may 
now attempt to reformulate our Idea of a Western Hem- 
isphere. One of its Nineteenth Century “accents” is completely 
outworn. Isolationism is dead. It has no longer any message for 
the United States nor for Latin America. Let us once and for 
all discard the concept that this Hemisphere can march alone. 
Let us, therefore, bring peace of mind on this score to the 
globalists. 

Instead, let us admit the existence of an Atlantic community 
bordering a great Euro-Afro-American sea which has linked, 
in different historical periods, the men, the institutions, the 
hopes and aspirations and also the cupidities and sordid aims 
of three continents. The three continents have their own 
cultural diversity, but there is no political, economic or cul- 
tural detachment between them. Let us definitely reconcile 
ourselves with a Europe that is neither dominant nor decadent, 
but thrives in renewed intellectual and economic activity. Let 
us, as men of the New World, bring Africa into our per- 
spective, that new Africa of emerging nations and confedera- 
tions, an Africa that somehow also wants to live the American 
dream. And how can we forget Asia, which gave us prehistoric 
man and the dream of Columbus, and is now brought so 
near our shores by the new galleons of the air? 

Let us put nationalism in its place. Wherever it works for 
unity by superseding parochialism, it should be welcome 
Wherever it acts as a force that walls in cultures and ideas, 
let us resolutely point out its shortcomings. Above all, let us 
not convert it into a mental shibboleth. We must reorient 
ourselves to new horizons of thought and understanding. 
The accent on nationalism—North and South—must eventual- 
ly be weakened. 

Let us, on the other hand, emphasize the practical Utopia, 
the oldest New World dream, the oldest “accent” in our 
history. The new Utopia calls again for a spirit of adventure. 
New frontiers must be conquered, new psychological frontiers 
of the mind, perhaps more difficult than the march through the 
prairies and the pampas, through the jungles of Amazonia or 
the cold lunar landscape of the Andean altiplano. 

Utopia, the land of abundance, cannot be limited to these 
United States. Latin America must be a partner in the great 
enterprise. The Western Hemisphere Idea will not succeed 
in leaving altogether the world of rhetoric until it is trans- 
lated into meaningful human terms of freedom from want and 
from need. The great gap in the economic development of the 
Americas is a festering sore. Here is a field of action for a 
practical Utopia. 

But the uppermost accents must be on freedom and unity. 
Freedom is the common denominator of the New World, the 
heritage that made America a historical entity and a human 
hope. Many times and in many a place this heritage has been 
betrayed. Freedom is the most powerful leaven for a new 
reunion between the United States and Latin America. The 
United States of Washington, Lincoln and Franklin D. Roose- 
velt is part and parcel, as the Mexican philosopher Leopoldo 
Zea has written, of Latin America’s ideals and aspirations. 
Whenever it is affirmed, Latin America grows in hope. 





* Translated from Spanish by Muna Lee 
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And unity in diversity is the Hemispheric accent of the 
future. Latin America can no longer remain “Balcanized,” a 
prey to localisms. Not certainly the Latin America of the 
year 2,000 with 500 million inhabitants. New thoughts on 
unity must be chartered. A design for unity must be formulated. 
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And it is in no small measure up to the United States to 
encourage and support the Latin American drive for integra- 
tion. In unity will ultimately be expressed the powerful cul- 
tural creativeness of this Hemisphere and its meaning and 
message to the rest of the world. 


Being With Meaning 
THE PRIMARY GOAL OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
By DR. JAMES L. JARRETT, President, Western Washington College of :./ucation, Bellingham, Washington 


Delivered as Inaugural Address, Western Washington College of Education, October 30, 1959 


NCE UPON A TIME there was an honest but poor 

boy who enjoyed the blessings of both brains and 

beauty. He had a patron in the good witch of the 
north, who had read the Platonic dialogue in which Socrates 
says that it is false to suppose that virtue comes from money 
but true to say that from virtue come money and all cther 
goods. Eager to prove Socrates right, this charming witch 
surprised the lad in the forest one day, as he sat in the heat 
of the noon by a crystal pool beneath a spreading banyan 
tree, and touching him lightly with the wand she rather 
compulsively carried, she said, “Oh young sir, I have come to 
reward you for your virtue. You shall have three wishes.” 
And as she waited she slyly pushed an errant wave of her 
hair into its wonted place. “Madam,” said the cool young 
hipster, “it is absurd to squander your store. I require but a 
single wish, and you may have the other two back.” “Yes,” 
she said, with what little breath she had left, “and what is 
that?” “Merely,” he replied, “that all my wishes will come true, 
now and hereafter.” 

The rest of the tale, I am sorry to say, is not extant. I 
strongly suspect that it was deliberately destroyed by a sorop- 
timist who resented the pathetic ending, for surely the boy 
was in imminent danger of suffering the penalties of hubris. 
In any case he clearly made a mistake common to all times, 
that of supposing that happiness is the result of getting what 
we want. 

Schopenhauer knew better. He said that there are only two 
possible outcomes to our wishes: either we fail to get our 
wish, or we succeed—only to find out that we do not, after 
all, want what we got. Consider our own American society, in 
the year 1959. Those whose memories go back to the depres- 
sion days of the thirties realize how astonishingly we have 
fulfilled the fond dreams of those hard times, when it seemed 
that if only we could achieve full employment, raise wages 
and salaries, put a car in every garage and a chicken in every 
pot, then we should have a heaven on earth. Someone recently 
estimated that we have now reached the point where our 
entire population could ride all at once in our cars—and not 
occupy the back seats. Our homes are crowded with television 
sets, radios, automatic washers and dryers, vacuum sweepers, 
dishwashers, and a dozen other work savers—as they are 
sometimes called. Our yards are noisy with motor-driven 
lawnmowers. The cheaper cuts of meat are passed over for 
filet mignon and Rock Cornish game hens. We feel deprived 
if we have not yet managed to get a boat and a trailer, or to 
take a Mediterranean cruise. And if as students or teachers or 
other underprivileged types we may have been scrimping a bit 
—not very much, perhaps, but a bit—we do it cheerfully in 
the full expectation that in short order we too will adorn our 
lives with the gadgets that magazine advertisements prove to 
be the ingredients of happiness. 


Yes, truly, we are prosperous, affluent—no, let's say it right 
out: rich. And yet, heaven remains a destination and not an 
achievement. Would any one dare to say that ours is a happy 
society? America leads the world in rate of homicide. We 
lead the world in rate of alcoholism. We are internationally 
famous for the extent of our juvenile vandalism, our racial 
disturbances, the instability of our marriages. In the rate of 
suicide we lag behind Denmark, Switzerland, Finland, and 
Sweden—notice that they are countries we think of as on the 
whole prosperous, enlightened, highly literate, democratic— 
thuagh we have more than double the number, in proportion 
to population, that Spain or Italy has. Such are the more 
sensational indices, but the testimony of our most sensitive 
social observers is, if anything, still more disheartening. They 
describe us as uneasy, insecure, restless, worried. With more 
leisure and more work-savers than any other people, we gobble 
tranquilizers and sedatives in monstrous amounts. We cannot 
provide enough treatment for our armies of psychotics and 
severe neurotics. We din into our dulled ears the trashiest 
music. We are almost completely literate, but publish fewer 
books, counted by title, than Great Britain, Germany, and 
Japan—not relative to our numbers but absolutely. In a survey 
intended to indicate how many persons spent the preceding 
evening reading, Americans rank behind the Danes, Swedes, 
Norwegians, Frenchmen, Dutchmen and Canadians. 

Ah, but you take me up on that last point. Maybe that, at 
least, is mot a sign of unhappiness. Perhaps reading and educa- 
tion, especially higher education, may actually be a contribut- 
ing cause to our social malaise? Is not our college graduate, 
perhaps, especially bored, especially alienated, especially char- 
acterized by a sense of aimless drift? So much so that at 
commencement he wonders whether it has been worthwhile, 
whether he might not have been better off to have let Botany 
and Psychology and History and Literature alone in order to 
do as Candide finally advised, cultivate his garden. 

Very often today one encounters, articulated or tacit, a 
feeling of the meaninglessness of life. I do not mean grief 
or sorrow or even the active anguish of which the Existential- 
ists speak so much. I mean, rather, torpor, aimlessness, the 
absence of guiding purpose, disengagement, indolence of spirit. 

One of the seven capital or deadly sins is acedia. Translated 
“sioth” it sounds to some ears more ridiculous than sinful, 
but adecia has in it something worse than idleness or laziness. 
It signifies the “state of not caring,” a state whose lineaments 
have been most horrifyingly drawn by Dostoyevsky. For 
instance, in the superb story, “The Dream of the Ridiculous 
Man,” wherein the man speaks of “the terrible misery that 
was growing in my soul through . . . the conviction that had 
come upon me that nothing in the world mattered .. . I 
suddenly felt that it was all the same to me whether the world 
existed or whether there had never been anything at all: | 
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began to feel with all my being that there was nothing exist- 
ing ... 1 gave up caring about anything, and all the problems 
disappeared.” 

Such is the state of meaninglessness. The attitude is ex- 
pressed with chilling precision by the enormously popular 
vulgarism: “I couldn't care less.” Is the peace of the world 
in danger? Are our cities blighted by physical ugliness? Is 
there an election coming up? Is there a fine new novel just 
out? Does someone love me? I couldn’t care less. 

Now, I think that even those of us who are the most avid 
professional advocates of education—I count myself in this 
number—will have to admit, and indeed have a duty to 
declare, that our schools and colleges are not forestalling this 
utterance of disgusted boredom. Bachelor, Master, and Doctor, 
—all are quite capable of echoing it. No mastery of facts, no 
acquisition of skills is immunization against the disease of 
meaninglessness. I lay it down as a formula that the life 
without a sense of meaningfulness and purposefulness is an 
empty, unhappy life whatever its attainments in degrees, pres- 
tige, and money. Being busy is no evidence for the presence of 
meaningfulness. We may protect ourselves against an explicit 
avowal or even recognition of our inner emptiness by a day- 
to-day life of jangling telephones, crowded calendars, of 
speeding from place to place, and a resulting end-of-the-day, 
end-of-the-week, and end-of-the-vacation exhaustion, but vic- 
tory is only apparent. Behind the lust for filling up our lives 
with motion and noise may lurk a dark love for death, as 
Yeats so precisely expressed in his poem, “That the Night 
Come”: 

She lived in storm and strife, 
Her soul had such desire 

For what proud death may bring 
That it could not endure 

The common good of life, 
But lived as ‘twere a king 
That packed his marriage day 
With banneret and pennon 
Trumpet and kettledrum, 
And the outrageous cannon, 
To bundle time away 

That the night come. 


In our society we spend hours telling each other exactly how 
busy we are, without ever raising the question of whether 
this is necessary, good, or even true. Of the merchant in The 
Canterbury Tales it was said, “Methinks he seeméd busier 
than he was.” No, seeming or being busy, just in itself, does 
not help much; nor, of course, does being idle, as men in 
retirement will sometimes admit. I think too that success, as 
measured by promotion, advancing prestige, and a swelling 
bank account, has surprisingly little to do with the happiness 
of meaningfulness. I know too well what it is to be poor, to 
think poverty glamorous, but I also know enough persons of 
means to doubt that the promised lands lie that way. 

Where do they lie, then? Well, in so far as I know, or 
think I know, it is only in a sketchy or abstract way. Nor, 
certainly, in the pathological ways of crime, alcoholism, and 
suicide. Not in the specious way of busy-ness, the filling up 
of all the hours of consciousness with busywork, wherefrom 
one can make no exit into a life of the mind or even into 
genuine friendship. And not in the easy anodyne of passive 
entertainment, so characteristic of our life and times. Nort, 
either, in the way of deferred or vicarious living, such that, 
unable to find our own meaningfulness, afraid, perhaps, to 
search into our own selves, we place all our reliance in our 
children, in a hero, in a system, or in the sweet bye and bye. 

No, there is meaningfulness beyond these substitutes. I 
would distinguish some three conditions of a happy solutio 
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First, there is a constitutional requirement, something which 
may lie quite beyond our will, in the realm of good fortune, 
of pure gift. It is a certain verve, a zest, an avidity for life 
itself. It is that state which Dostoyevsky describes in Crime 
and Punishment: “Where is it I've read that some one con- 
demned to death says or thinks, an hour before his death, that 
if he had to live on some high rock, on such a narrow ledge 
that he'd only room to stand, and the ocean, everlasting soli- 
tude, everlasting tempest around him, if he had to remain 
standing on a square yard of space all his life, a thousand 
years, eternity, it were better to live so than to die at once! 
Only to live, to live and live! Life, what ever it may be!” 

Secondly, he who has a zest for life is likely to have also 
interests, few or many, great or ordinary, but intense and 
sustained. It seems to me that as I think of the purposive lives 
which have come under my notice, these persons have always 
been marked by a keenness for certain of the phenomena of 
experience. It may be for flowers or birds or for the magic of 
numbers or the sounds of words; but whatever the object of 
this interest, it requires wholeheartedness, a capacity for being 
attracted to and absorbed in things which one duller of soul 
might pass by as too ordinary and humdrum or too extraor- 
dinary and profound to deserve notice. 

Thirdly, purposiveness requires living beyond oneself, tran- 
scending the bounds of one’s ego, dedicating some large 
portion of one’s being to another being or ideal. The easiest 
illustration of this is love, love of another person, or of several 
other persons. There is that which masquerades as love which 
is nothing more than a self-gratification, but the condition of 
true love is genuineness of devotion to another who is recog- 
nized as free. A second sort of living beyond oneself consists 
in devotion to a cause, an ideal end in which one strongly 
believes. The end may be the glory of God or the control of 
cancer or the creation of a beautiful building or the abolition 
of race hatred, or any one of an infinite number of other ideals, 
so long as it seems to us one of the things that ultimately 
matter. 

This kind of dedication or engagement is something, | 
believe, that we all truly want, but in our time it is not easily 
attained. Something in the air we breathe says to us, “Beware, 
lest you be taken in.” Or, “Don’t be a dupe, be a realist.” Or, 
“One man’s ideal is another man’s poison.” We are stifled 
by cynicism, inhibited by the fear of making a mistake. Con- 
scious of the sorry fate of some who have been betrayed and 
embarrassed by the ideals they have professed, we pledge 
ourselves to a canny, aloof, nonattachment. It has been widely 
remarked that the Norwegians of the Resistance were, for all 
of their daily danger and discomfort, notably happy. But we 
are more likely to be rebels without a cause, beatniks who hate 
everything but publicity. , 

Man may be defined as the animal capable of living and 
acting in the light of the ideal. And as the animal capable of 
boredom, acedia. 

Now the life without zest, without interests, without love, 
and without response to the lure of the ideal is precisely the 
life of meaninglessness. 

A primary goal of higher education, then, is to assist in the 
avoidance of acedia, a task which can, I think, be accomplished 
not by scare stories about the grievousness of that sin nor by 
admonitions that unless we love we will surely perish, but by 
a program which provides repeated opportunities for the dis- 
covery of life-meaningfulness. Now, the most obvious way in 
which this is done (and therefore can be done) is by all the 
closely spun devices which we teachers employ to invite 
students into our respective academic parlors. How dull would 
that teacher be of soul who did not care whether he ever 
helped somebody fall in love with his own subject. How 
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lovely is that love, when it first shines out in the eyes of a 
young student. He has been groping, perhaps, taking now this 
and now that, and is interested in many subjects; then suddenly 
or gradually one of them begins to stir a subcutaneous tickle, 
and almost before anyone quite knows it, this has become the 
subject, around which all the others begin to revolve as 
satellites. Now, I am not talking necessarily of vocations. This 
lad who has discovered the delights of History may be destined 
for a partnership in his dentist father's office or for a business 
career, but he may, nevertheless, think of himself ever after- 
wards, as somehow, to some degree, a historian. 

I have no statistics and know no good way of acquiring 
any as to how often this happens, but | know that it happens 
a lot more frequently in the presence of some teachers than 
of others, and it does not seem to matter very much what 
their particular specialty is. And I feel absolutely convinced 
that it is a good thing. It may be that this is primarily what 
so-called General Education is chiefly for, to provide a 
sampler, that one of the several disciplines may beget the 
shock of recognition. 

But there is another way beyond this finding of the attractive 
field of knowledge. It is something much more elusive, much 
more difficult to achieve by a direct assault, much more 
dangerous, perhaps; but withal not less important. 

Now, I almost dream naming this desideratum, because | can 
anticipate in your hearts a kind of let down. It has been talked 
about, sermonized about, written about too much. But I shall 
take heart and speak out, secure in the belief that it is of 
incalculable worth, never more so than now. I refer, of course, 
to the commandment: Know Thyself. When one stops to 
think about it, it is a most curious admonition. At first 
thought it seems unnecessary; at second thought, impossible; 
at third, one asks, What does it mean? 

How should anyone fail to know himself, that shadow that 
goes in and out with one, the inseparable companion? Yet, 
does the eye see itself directly, does the camera photograph 
itself, is the searchlight itself illuminated? I warrant that most 
persons know comparatively little of their own bodies, even 
at the surface. The saying is: “I know such and such like the 
palm of my hand” but who besides some handful of palmists 
know this object at all well? I shouldn't know mine, I am 
sure, if I were to meet it in some objective, off-hand, detached 
sort of way. And for the rest of the self: well, nothing, surely, 
is more obvious than the frequency of self-deception. Every 
man I know considers himself to belong to the upper ten per 
cent of skillful drivers; it is unlikely that all of them do. By 
far the greater number of my acquaintances think of them- 
selves as music lovers, but behavioristic evidence is decisively 
contrary in many instances. Somebody must have already done 
a study of the relation between self- and other-evaluation 
among teachers; I'd be astonished if the correlation is impres- 
sive. 

Said the lady as she looked with supercilious eye at the 
artist’s canvas, “Well, I don’t claim to know much about art, 
but I do know what I like.” Whereupon Mr. Whistler replied, 
“So does a cow, madam, so does a cow.” True, in a sort of 
bovine way, we know what we like, but in a more complex 
way, most of us are frequently mistaken about our own likes 
and preferences. The man who said that he didn’t know 
whether he could play the piano, never having tried, was 
scrupulously honest; which is more than can be said for the 
man who knows without trying that he doesn’t like raw 
oysters. 

To set about the task of improving one’s inward knowing 
is to undertake that which is painful, dangerous, and yet 
potentially enriching. 

Painful, in that to look deeply inward is almost certainly 
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to become aware of a sea of weird and midnight beasts whose 
very existence we find pleasant to ignore in our quotidian 
business. Any one of us has it within himself to people the 
lower depths of a Dantean hell, but to find this out about 
oneself is galling and hateful. As Hopkins writes: 
O the mind, mind has mountains; cliffs of fall 
Frightful, sheer, no-man-fathomed. Hold them cheap 
May who ne'er hung there. Nor does long our small 
Durance deal with that steep or deep. Here! creep, 
Wretch, under a comfort serves in a whirlwind; all 
Life death does end and each day dies with sleep. 

The search into oneself is dangerous, too, and for two 
reasons. It may develop the habit of isolated subjectivism, a 
turning away from the world into the horrible fascination with 
oneself, one’s psyche. Or it may seem to reveal a little, 
finished self whose mannerisms one is ever after content to 
mimic. Andre Gide once warned the young writer against 
setting out to discover himself: “The literary creator who 
seeks himself runs a great risk—the risk of finding himself. 
From then onwards he writes, coldly, deliberately, in keeping 
with the self he has found. He imitates himself.” 

The finished self: it is the solid-seeming ghost who beckons 
to death in life. 

But the rewards are worth these risks. The pain is real, 
but not better avoided. The sick subjectivism and the rigidity 
are the results of inadequate and insufficient probings. The 
reward might be named honesty. I am thinking of Socrates, the 
Socrates who sometimes spoke of his inner voice, the daemon 
who stopped him short in an argument when he was waxing 
sophistical. Only at the cost of some self-penetration does one 
come to the degree of wisdom that includes humility, to the 
piety that includes skepticism, to the courage that incorporates 
fear, as in the case of Frank Baum’s lovable cowardly lion 
who faced up to the enemy while his friends escaped, though 
he was, by his own sincere admission, more frightened than 
anyone else. 

Inward dwell the beasts but also the angels, the Id and the 
Superego, the ultimate pushes and the ultimate pulls. There 
are to be discovered, if at all, the ideals which beckon and 
illuminate, and which go far to make life worth living by 
making it purposeful. But now I hear someone say, “Yes, but 
what after all ss the meaning of life?” 

The question, What is the meaning of life? is, I should 
insist, philosophically inadmissible because it betokens a mix- 
ture of categories. Life harbors meanings without being the 
sort of entity that bas meaning. Activities and processes have 
meanings to the extent they are guided rather than random, 
but life itself, no. To use Gilbert Ryle’s analogy: after one 
has watched the parade of military divisions, it will not do 
to say, “Yes, I've seen the divisions, but now I want to see 
the army.” But all of this is far from saying that life is, 
therefore meaningless. No, it is meaningful just to the extent 
that it contains for this individual and for that, activities 
guided by intent, by fashioned goals, by functional ideals. 
The antithesis is drift, or let us say the lope between the 
television set and the bar and the barbells. 

A college, even the very best, cannot furnish ideals, but it 
can drive persons back on themselves, confront them with 
themselves and do much to make the not finding of ideals hard. 
College cannot make persons capable of genuine love, but it 
can promote an intellectual understanding of the conditions 
of love and an aesthetic grasp of its vibrant reality. College 
cannot grant people the gift of energy and drive, but it can 
shine a five watt bulb on the craggy, pathless way to knowledge 
beyond gossip and understanding beyond the conventional 
wisdom of cliché. College cannot give out life interests along 
with diplomas, but it can spread an intellectual smorgasbord 
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that will ever afterward spoil one's appetite for hog jowl and 
hominy. 

But mainly I have been trying to say that beyond the 
outward competencies and polish, beyond the skills and the 
drawersful of knowledge lie those swamps of inwardness we 
would all, for comfort’s sake escape, if we could. And many 
can, if they are unlucky enough not to be hounded there by 
some teacher, the kind of teacher whose discovery, nourishing, 
and cherishing is the chief justification of an administrator. 
I mean the teacher who keeps looking over our shoulder when 
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we are a thousand miles away from him, who keeps saying to 
us, “Do you really mean that?”; keeps saying, “Think again!”; 
keeps saying, “What are you doing with your life?”; keeps 
saying, perhaps, “Remember Socrates’ prayer.” Socrates’ 
prayer? Oh yes: 

Beloved Pan, and all ye other gods who haunt this 
place, give me beauty in the inward soul; and may the 
outward and inward man be at one. May I reckon the 
wise to be the wealthy, and may I have such a quantity of 
gold as a temperate man, and he only, can bear and carry 
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N THE SURFACE it would appear there are few 
threats to the free press today. Those who are critical 
of governmental officials or of the great institutions 

of our nation do not have their presses smashed, nor are they 
likely to be subjected to the continuous personal harassment 
that resulted in the death of Elijah Parish Lovejoy. 

Today there is the tendency in America to take our freedoms 
for granted. We assume that freedom of the press is so well 
established that it will always be with us. Our daily news- 
papers are filled with columns of print exposing wrong doing, 
and criticizing the mistakes of judgment by our public 
officials, our labor leaders, our television performers and tele- 
vision executives. Many newspapers pride themselves on 
finding room for all points of view, and have demonstrated it 
by carrying columnists who are as far apart as the conservative 
David Lawrence and such a liberal as Marquis Childs. 

Members of the public and many newspapermen are in 
clined to accept the idea that the American people are so 
steeped in the traditions of a free press and its part in a 
democracy that no public official would dare to attack our 
idealistic concept of an uncensored and independent press 
There is the view that Amc ‘cans, born and reared in this 
tradition, would rise in fury to strike down the government 
officials who would seek to control or suppress the nation’s 
newspapers. We often hear it said that Americans, reared in an 
atmosphere of freedom, would not put up with the encroach 
ments on liberty that have been forced on people behind the 
Iron Curtain. We are told that they would not put up with 
the kind of conditions that have stifled many freedoms in our 
own hemisphere 

It seems to me that this philosophy of the indomitable 
American presupposes that Americans are somehow braver, 
stronger, wiser and more valiant than people living in other 
parts of the world. I would think that the present stage in 
the space race would teach us that Americans have no 
monopoly on wisdom, enterprise, strength, or know-how. For 
years we kidded ourselves into thinking that simply because 
we are Americans, with many advantages over the Russians, 
that we were guaranteed a long lead in the fields of nuclear 
weapons, aircraft, and space exploration. In recent years we 
have seen our lead dwindle and vanish while many of our 
leading scientists have complained that nonsensical security 
on many matters interfered with our scientific progress. 

Now, many realists are willing to admit that we Americans 


have no guaranteed superiority in scientific areas. We have 
been forced to learn the hard way that the rate of accomplish- 
ment in scientific areas is tied pretty closely to our willingness 
to work, to study and make sacrifices. 

There is little in our lazy, well-fed, luxury-loving attitudes 
of the present to make me believe that any great number of 
Americans have awakened to the recognition that we are 
not a super race. There is little to indicate that any large 
segment of the American people recognize that we must work 
and study to recognize when there are encroachments on our 
freedoms, or risk seeing these freedoms go down the drain as 
has our lead in the scientific field. 

My concern today is over the apathy where there are 
serious encroachments on the right of access to information. 
It is an apathy that covers not only the general public bur a 
good many representatives of the press. This lack of concern 
is either the result of a lack of knowledge of what a free press 
means to a democracy, lack of enough interest to dig in and 
learn where some arbitrary governmental secrecy policies 
can take us, or lack of guts to speak out. 

It is time that more Americans recognize that we are no 
brighter, stronger, or more courageous than many people who 
have been crushed by totalitarian governments. We are only 
luckier—luckier because we are fortunate enough to be living 
in a free nation. 

We are fortunate that the slogans of a free press are deeply 
enough rooted in our history that few American political 
figures would take the risk of any direct attack on the institu- 
tion of the free press. I have no doubt that a direct attack 
on the free press would result in a loud outcry from the press 
itself, and from a few citizens. There is a recognition of the 
possibility of political repercussions from a direct assault on 
the press, and public officials are almost unanimous in giving 
at least lip service to the concept of an uncensored press. But, 
many of these same public officials find indirect ways to 
control the information available to the press. 

They also find subtle ways to influence or coerce reporters 
or columnists who are too aggressive and too critical. 

What are the subtle methods used to influence the press? 

There are the smooth public relations operators who are 
helpful to the point where some newsmen lean on them too 
much, and forget how to do their own digging and thinking. 

There is the misuse of security classifications—top secret, 
secret and confidential—to withhold information that should 
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not be classified. This is a particularly effective means for 
officials in the Pentagon to cover up mistakes as well as im- 
proprieties. This overclassification is expensive from a stand- 
point of storage of records, as well as from a standpoint of 
the extra cost to the government where there is misuse of 
government property or the rigging of government contracts. 

There are efforts to give the impression that material is 
being withheld for security reasons, when it is actually being 
withheld for political purposes. 

There is the practice of officials being unavailable or slow 
at responding to calls from reporters who are regarded as 
critical of the administration in power. 

There is the practice of granting special interviews or 
other privileges (such as invitations to the White House 
dinners) to reporters who are regarded as basically friendly. 

Most important, there are the efforts to arbitrarily hide the 
records of executive agencies on grounds that some vague 
“national interest” unconnected with security is involved in 
refusing to divulge “confidential executive communications.” 

We of the press must accept the fact that an aggressive 
press will always be faced with some obstructions or harass- 
ment. Regardless of which political party is in power, there 
will always be some men in the administration who will adopt 
the attitude that public business is not the public’s business. 

I would like to emphasize at this point that I do not 
believe the press is entitled to any special access to information 
We should be entitled to the same access that every citizen 
should have in a democracy if the citizen is to inform himself 
on how officials are handling his government. 

I would also like to warn that the freedom of the press 
and the rights of citizens in a democracy are not an issue 
when a woman columnist refuses to tell a court the source of 
her hearsay information on the temperament or excessive 
weight of a movie and television actress. Gossip columns, 
comics and a good many other features in our newspapers are 
mainly froth to attract readers, and have little connection 
with the real purpose of a free press—the informing of the 
public on the conduct of government and on other matters 
that are vital to the general welfare. 

Labor organizations operate under the privileges of special 
laws. The steel industry is a basic industry, tied to our national 
defense and to the public welfare. Television channels operate 
on government licenses, and represent a powerful force in 
moulding public opinion. These are areas in which the press 
and the public have an interest second only to the conduct of 
public affairs by government officials. 

Government secrecy represents our major reason for concern 
today. 

A few of these secrecy-minded officials are malicious and 
tyrannical despots with no real concept of the responsibility 
to the public that is inherent in the operation of a true 
democracy. Such figures can grow even in a democracy. 

But, | would say that a majority of those who erect secrecy 
barriers are only well-meaning, but misguided and short- 
sighted. 

These secrecy fanatics include men who believe a near 
totalitarian type of censorship is needed to protect U. S. secrets 
from the Kremlin. Read the testimony before the congres- 
sional committees and you will see who they are. 

There are other secrecy fiends who rationalize the hiding 
of matters that have no connection with military secrecy on 
grounds that information released by the government will be 
slanted or twisted by political enemies. They rationalize their 
own slanting of government press releases on grounds it is 
really “in the national interest.” 

There is also the secrecy group that argues that secret dis- 
cussions of governmental problems result in greater efficiency, 
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and more frank discussions of different viewpoints. 

Each of these groups overlooks the long documented record 
of how secrecy has been used to cover up corruption in gov- 
ernment. They disregard the basic right of the public to know 
the arguments involved in a decision to award contracts or 
dispense other rights unless some real military security prob- 
lem is involved. 

There are some reporters and editors who will tell you that 
there is no real problem in obtaining information in Wash- 
ington. 

It may be true that some reporters and editors have run 
into no secrecy barriers. There is no problem of obtaining 
information that is favorable to an administration that is in 
power. There is usually no problem of obtaining access even 
to the busiest individuals if they are reasonably sure they are 
to be the subject of articles puffing their importance. 

The problem of access to information arises when officials 
know (or suspect) that the inquiring reporter may unearth 
facts that are not wholly complimentary to the administration, 
or when the reporter is known to have been critical of the 
administration. 

Point out the newsman who says he has no trouble obtain- 
ing information, and it is likely the subject will fit one of 
these patterns: 

1. A reporter or editor who has been largely a patsy 
for the administration. 

2. A reporter or editor who lacks either the imagina- 
tion or the energy to go behind the self-serving declara 
tions of agency press releases. 

Reporters who are considered “friends” of the administration 
in power may have a few exclusive stories dropped in their 
laps in return for understanding and uncritical treatment. 

By contrast, there are often efforts at retaliation against 
those who are critical of the administration in power. Presi- 
dent Franklin Delano Roosevelt went so far as to summon 
Lyle Wilson, United Press Bureau chief, to the White House 
in a direct effort to kill a story. Roosevelt also threatened re- 
prisal against the United Press if Wilson did not give in to 
his demands, but Wilson refused. Occasionally, presidents 
since then have been equally blunt. 

But, it is seldom that a President will take such direct action 
as to summon a reporter or editor to the White House. More 
common are the subtle efforts of lesser officials to interfere 
with the reporter, to ridicule or undermine his work, to erect 
barriers that interfere with him on even routine assignments. 

The New York Times occupies a unique position that makes 
its reporters less susceptible to the pressures of federal officials 
than other newspapers. It is a paper read in Washington and 
in the embassies all over the world. It has a voice that is loud 
as well as respected and feared by official Washington. 

Yet, some reporters for this mighty newspaper find them- 
selves subjecced to subtle pressures when they are critical of 
the administration. Bureau Chief James (Scotty) Reston has 
been highly critical of the Eisenhower administration's foreign 
policy, and its conduct of other matters. Although Reston was 
highly critical of the foreign policy of the late John Foster 
Dulles, The New York Times Bureau chief praises Dulles for 
“never taking any step to cut off my sources of information.” 

However, there were others in the administration who were 
not so understanding of the role of a critical press in a 
democracy. Reston's critical comments were met with hostility 
in some quarters, and with subtle harassment by officials who 
were unavailable for interviews and dilatory or unavailable 
on telephone calls. 

Columnist Walter Lippmann, speaking from the experience 
of his 70 years, commented before the National Press Club 
this fall on the tendency of government “insiders” to ridicule 
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criticism from outside government as coming from ignora 
muses—persons who don’t have access to the conferences and 
secret files of the governmet. 

Lippmann declares that formidable as this criticism is, he 
has no trouble getting the better of it: 

“I tell the critic, you be careful. You will be denounc- 
ing the principle of democracy itself, which asserts that 
the outsiders shall be sovereign over the insiders. For you 
will be showing that the people themselves, since they 
are ignoramuses because thev are outsiders, are therefore 
incapable of governing themselves.” 

Furthermore, Lippmann declared that as far as the affairs 
of the world are concerned that those who regard themselves 
as insiders are actually outsiders since none of them read all 
of the U. S. papers and attend ali the meetings dealing with 
foreign policy, and they have no access to the records of 
foreign governments that are equally important if one is to 
have the total wisdom the insiders indicate they have. 

Columnists Drew Pearson and Joseph Alsop report that 
when they were critical of government policies and per- 
sonalities, they found themselves subjected to investigations 
by agents of the F.B.I. and other government bureaus. They 
contended that no breach of security was involved but that 
they were subjected to probes to dry up their sources of 
information. 

On the local level, the Arkansas Gazette found itself the 
target of the barbs of Governor Orval Faubus for aggressive 
opposition to Faubus on the explosive issue of the Little Rock 
schools. Despite the fact that the paper found its circulation 
cut and its advertising revenue off sharply, the publisher and 
editor stuck with their position to win an expensive victory. 

Executive Editor Harry Ashmore left the Gazette this fall 
He had won his battle, but he was aware that the bitterness 
of the integration fight had left scars that would remain as 
long as he directed the editorial policy of the newspaper. 

Wally Turner and Bill Lambert, reporters for the Portland 
Oregonian, tackled the corruption in local politics and the 
mighty Teamsters Union. They found themselves and their 
newspaper subject to immediate attacks and a series of libel 
actions that might have terrorized a less courageous editorial 
department. 

Vance Trimble, reporter for the Scripps-Howard syndicate, 
had no more than started his series on the nepotism on 
Congressional payrolls when he was subjected to vicious at- 
tacks from Congress. Fortunately, many newspaper groups 
rallied behind Trimble’s effort, and an atmosphere was created 
that forced many members of Congress to drop relatives from 
the payroll or to cut their salaries. The force of public opinion 
also forced the Senate to adopt new rules opening Senate 
office payrolls for public inspection. 

As head of the Sigma Delta Chi Freedom of Information 
committee, V. M. (Red) Newton, managing editor of the 
Tampa Tribune, lashed out at the secrecy that covered spend- 
ing of counterpart funds. He was immediately subjected to a 
personal attack by members of the House Administration 
Committee. That crusade to open these spending records has 
been unsuccessful so far, but Newton and others are still 
pushing for open records on this congressional spending. 

The term “managing the news” was used by Scotty Reston 
in explaining to the Moss subcommittee his complaint about 
government information practices. Reston, whose work has 
been largely in the foreign affairs field, was objecting to the 
practice of releasing selective facts to present the favorable 
picture the administration wanted to get across to the public 
He complained that barriers were erected to block those who 
sought further facts that were inconsistent with the picture 
presented in the “managed news.” 
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In the foreign affairs field and in some other areas, the 
“managing of the news” can be accomplished by misusing 
security classifications to cover part of the facts. 

In fields where national security cannot be used to hide the 
facts, a new device has come into wide use for “managing the 
news.” It is the claim by the executive branch of government 
that it has some inherent right to arbitrarily refuse to produce 
any records or give any testimony that includes advice -or 
recommendations in the executive agencies. 

The Eisenhower administration has pressed this broad 
secrecy doctrine with the argument that all communications 
containing advice or recommendations are “confidential execu- 
tive business.” The Administration claims some inherent 
“executive privilege” to hide such communications from the 
press, the public, committees of Congress and even from 
auditors of the General Accounting Office. 

Leonard J. Saccio, acting I.C.A. Director, testified before 
the Hennings Subcommittee that he believed this so-called 
“executive privilege” gave the I.C.A. the authority to with- 
hold practically every document in the agency from the 
G.A.O. auditors. 

“If LCA. wanted to apply the executive privilege, G.A.O. 
would not see one thing because practically every document 
in our agency has an opinion or a piece of advice . . .,” Saccio 
testified. 

No agency in the executive branch has carried this arbitrary 
executive secrecy to the extreme point Saccio says it could 
be carried: However, the testimony by Saccio was an admission 
from within the executive department of the danger inherent 
in a doctrine that any executive department official can with- 
hold any document that includes advice or recommendations. 

It may be that some of you have such faith in the present 
administration that you feel quite contented to have that 
administration exercising an arbitrary power to refuse to pro- 
duce records for the Congress, the G.A.O., the press and the 
public. However, it would be well to question whether you 
want such unchecked power to conceal records lodged in the 
hands of some other administration. 

If you are a Republican, ask yourself if you would feel 
comfortable in letting the administration of a Franklin Roose- 
velt, Harry Truman, Jack Kennedy or a Hubert Humphrey put 
up such a barrier to Congressional Investigators or the G.A.O. 

If you are a Democrat, ask yourself if you want the ad 
ministration of a Richard Nixon to have such a total arbitrary 
power to withhold records of government actions. 

It is only by viewing the power of arbitrary executive 
secrecy in the hands of the other political party that many 
can test their true reaction to such a broad claim of a right to 
refuse to produce records. 

Apply the doctrine of arbitrary executive secrecy to the 
Teapot Dome scandals of the Harding administration. Then 
you will see how the claim of arbitrary executive secrecy could 
have been used to conceal these notorious scandals. 

The oil scandals of the Harding administration involved 
communications between Secretary of Navy Denby and Secre- 
tary of Interior Fall. Had a claim of arbitrary executive 
secrecy been invoked, it would have been impossible for 
Senator Thomas Walsh, the Montana Democrat, to establish 
the fact that eventually sent Secretary of Interior Fall to 
prison. 

Assume that the Truman administration officials had claimed 
a precedent of executive privilege and refused to give testi- 
mony or produce records on the tax scandals. The communica- 
tions between top officials in the White House, Justice Depart- 
ment and Treasury would have remained buried, along with 
the crimes involving some of the highest officials of the huge 
tax collecting agency 
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In 1948 there were some restricted efforts by the Truman 
administration to bar congressional investigators from some 
executive department records. The personnel records of Wil- 
liam Remington were withheld under a general executive 
order placing loyalty files outside of the reach of congressional 
committees. William P. Rogers, now the Attorney General, was 
then the chief counsel for the Senate committee investigating 
Remington. Rogers presided over the preparation of a report 
that was highly critical of this executive secrecy. 

Vice President Richard M. Nixon, then 2 young congress- 
man from California, had some sharp comments to make 
about this limited withholding of records by the Truman 
administration. Nixon said: 

“The point has been made that the President of the 
United States has issued an order that none of this in- 
formation (on Remington) can be released and therefore 
the Congress has no right to question the judgment of 
the President. 

“I say that that proposition cannot stand from a con- 
stitutional standpoint or on the basis of the merit for 
this very good reason. That would mean that the Presi- 
dent could have arbitrarily issued an executive order in 
the Meyers case, the Teapot Dome case, or in any other 
case denying the Congress information it needed to con- 
duct an investigation of the executive department and 
the Congress would have no right to question his deci- 
sion. 

Nixon was only one of the many prominent Republicans 
who attacked this executive secrecy at the time. By contrast, 
a good many high ranking Democrats—including House 
Speaker Sam Rayburn of Texas—were defending the secrecy 
of the Truman administration. Many Democrats who were 
inclined to defend the secrecy in the Truman administration 
are now highly critical of the Eisenhower administration for 
merely extending the same basic principle. It demonstrates 
that political expediency has a tendency to encroach on the 
views of our elected representatives and to color their thinking. 
The press and the public cannot depend on either political 
party to be the beacon of right where their freedoms are 
involved. 

After the Truman administration was so severely criticized 
by Republicans for imposing unjustified secrecy, it was amaz- 
ing to see a Republican administration lay down a claim to a 
right of arbitrary executive secrecy that is broader than any 
similar claim in our history. 

The new secrecy doctrine was made public in connection 
with the Army-McCarthy hearings on May 17, 1954—the 
same day the United States Supreme Court pronounced its 
history ruling against racial segregation in public schools. The 
fact that the Supreme Court ruled on segregation on that 
day did not bury colorful Army-McCarthy hearings or the 
fact that officials of the executive branch were refusing to 
give testimony before a committee of Congress. 

President Eisenhower, in a letter to Defense Secretary 
Charles E. Wilson, authorized Army Counsel John Adams to 
refuse to relate conversations with Presidential Assistant 
Sherman Adams and William P. Rogers, then the Deputy 
Attorney General. The President wrote that in his view 
members of the executive branch should not be required to 
testify on conversations and communications with other mem- 
bers of the executive branch where recommendations and 
advice were involved. 

Many large newspapers—still hysterical with the fear of 
the McCarthy era—saw this letter as only a blow at Senator 


Joseph McCarthy. If McCarthy wanted the testimony, then 


these newspapers were opposed to it. Unthinking editorial 
writers praised the Eisenhower letter as some new and bril- 
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liant statement of the separation of powers doctrine. Only 
a few looked behind the minor inconvenience it presented to 
McCarthy in his television battle with the Army and saw 
the full claim of arbitrary executive secrecy it embodied. 
Since then, many have changed their views. 

The full threat inherent in Eisenhower's May 17, 1954, 
letter did not become apparent immediately. It took months 
and even years before it became clear that the administration 
would use that letter as a precedent for refusing a wide 
variety of information to the press, to a dozen congressional 
committees, and to the General Accounting Office. 

Sherman Adams refused to testify in a congressional hearing 
on the Dixon-Yates case on grounds that his activities were 
all confidential executive business. His action was to set the 
pattern for officials of more than a dozen agencies of govern- 
ment to inform Congress and the G.A.O. that important 
records and testimony would not be produced. A half dozen 
committees of Congress prepared reports castigating this ar- 
bitrary withholding of testimony and documents. 

The refusal of the executive branch to make certain evalua- 
tion reports and inspectors general reports available to the 
G.A.O. and committees of Congress has become a major 
barrier to investigations of the Defense Department and 
Foreign Aid spending. 

Comptroller General Joseph Campbell, an appointee of 
the Eisenhower administration, has declared that the with- 
holding of documents was hindering the G.A.O. in the per- 
formance of its statutory duties and “could be almost fatal” 
to the G.A.O.’s effectiveness. 

The Moss Government Operations Subcommittee on govern- 
ment information has lashed out at the withholding from 
G.A.O. as being a violation of the law since the Budget and 
Accounting Act of 1921 provides that all agencies must turn 
over all records requested by the G.A.O. auditors. 

In recent months, liberals as well as conservatives in Con- 
gress have become concerned over evidence indicating that 
the executive secrecy has covered up fraud and mismanage- 
ment in the foreign aid program. Even a rider tied to the 
foreign aid appropriations bill has not changed the adrninistra- 
tion’s position. 

The President has continued to provide a blanket secrecy 
shield to evaluation reports and inspectors general reports 
with a vague comment that the withholding is “in the national 
interest.” 

Some members of Congress are so concerned that they 
are proposing to tighten the law and withhold all funds from 
those agencies that do not make full reports to the G.A.O 
on their spending and activities. This is a serious step, but 
many members of Congress feel that this matter has reached 
a serious stage. 

The concern of Congress is not so much over what has 
been withheld as it is worry over where this broad claim 
of a right to withhold records may lead at some future time. 
Members of Congress recognize that in the wrong hands the 
precedent could become a major tool in forming an executive 
dictatorship. 

They know that it has been necessary to keep a constant 
surveillance over military spending—now 60 per cent of our 
budget—to expose corruption and force action against officials 
involved in the corruption. 

As we have greater expenditures and more complex opera- 
tions of our government we need more congressional investiga- 
tions to constantly burrow into the activities of our public 
officials. The press needs the skill and the power of con- 
gressional committees to spotlight the big problem areas in 
our society. 

Congress and the G.A.O. need the power to obtain records 
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and testimony from those public officials in the executive 
departments who are responsible for administration and en- 
forcement of laws. 

This is a great issue of freedom in our time. It goes to the 
question of the right of Congress to serve as a check on the 
Executive department's activities. It goes to the question of 
whether a free people are entitled to information on the activi- 
ties of government when no question of national security is 
involved. 

This year, in this administration, it may represent only an 
inconvenience to the press, an irritant to congressional investi- 
gators and an impediment to efficient work by the G.A.O 
auditors. 

But, what could such a precedent of arbitrary executive 
secrecy do under some later administration that may be less 
kindly in its basic outlook? 

This problem may pass quickly. I hope it does. But it is 
the type of problem you, as citizens, will be asked to face 
many times in the years ahead. As graduates of a fine liberal 
arts college, you will be expected to give some leadership when 
arguments arise over whether projected government activity 
is a threat to freedom and the operation of a democracy. 
Some of you may be reporters, editors or public officials 
deeply involved in grappling with the problem of whether 
certain practices are good for the nation in the long run. 
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Or you may be the voters—the great American jury that 
must ultimately decide whether officials will be allowed to 
appropriate certain powers to themselves. 

You may not be asked to defend your printing presses or 
your life, but in many ways you will undergo tests that will 
determine whether you have what it takes to carry on in the 
Spirit of Elijah Parish Lovejoy. 

After college, will you have the perseverance and the in- 
dustry to continue to work at the job of knowing about public 
affairs? Or will you follow the mass that takes the position 
that this responsibility belongs to others? 

Will you have the interest and moral indignation to fight 
against injustice or encroachment on freedom? 

Will you have the integrity to disregard partisan politics 
and measure an issue or a man on things that are in keeping 
with his true worth? 

Will you have the courage—the pure guts—to fly in the 
face of the currently popular view to do battle for what 
solid and serious study leads you to believe is right? 

I am sure a certain percentage of this group will have 
the industry, the integrity and the courage to face the large 
issues. But the real test of whether the spirit of Elijah Parish 
Lovejoy lives—at Colby College and in the United States— 
will be based on how large a percentage learn that democracy 
is not something that can be taken for granted. 


Respeonsibility Of Television 


To The 


WHAT IS THE PUBLIC INTEREST? 
By PHILIP CORTNEY, President, Coty. Inc., New York City 


Delivered before the Federal Communications Commission, Washington, D. C., January 7, 1960 


GREATLY APPRECIATE the opportunity to appear 
before you in these hearings on the question of how we 
can best guarantee that radio and television will fulfill 

its vital responsibility to the American people. 

The television quiz scandal may prove to have been a 
blessing in disguise, if it should iead to a real change in 
the television industry. It would be unforgivable if the oc- 
casion to give the right answers to some of its fundamental 
problems were lost. Television is the most powerful medium 
of mass communication and of extreme importance to our 
nation. 

The impact of television on our nation is so considerable 
that it can influence our morals, our thinking and our culture 
for good or for bad. It is up to us to make certain that this 
greatest medium of communication is made to serve the public 
interest. 

It is being asserted that we get our television broadcasts 
free. Is this true? 1 doubt that we obtain anything in this 
world without paying a price for it. Who is paying the billions 
of dollars of advertising to the TV stations if not the American 
public? The degrading of our taste, the corruption of our 
morals, the juvenile delinquency to which many of the TV 
programs make such an outstanding contribution are too 
high a price to pay for the so-called free television. In a recent 
remarkable speech on the subject “What More Is Left To 
Accomplish?”, General David Sarnoff, Chairman of RCA, 
stressed the point that the only valid achievement of science 
and education is its effect on the individual human being. 
He warned us that we run the danger of confusing democracy 
with mediocrity, and that we may grow softer, more pleasure- 


loving, content to squander our increasing leisure on the 
trivial if not on the harmful. General Sarnoff admonishes us 
to embrace heroic goals and dedications and to accept the 
hard disciplines of the good life. We had better heed his advice 
if we wish to respond successfully to the material and 
ideological challenges surging from the East and the Far 
East. Because of its terrific impact, TV will have a considerable 
influence, for good or bad, on the kind of men we are bringing 
up to defend our moral values, our heritage and our way of 
life. 

Let me now tackle the fundamental problems of TV as | 
see them. 

1) The TV stations obtain operating licenses on the condi- 
tion that they defend the “public interest.” However, as far 
as I know, the words “public interest” in this context are 
not clearly defined. As long as advertising remains the only 
source of income of the TV stations, we cannot leave it to 
them to interpret the meaning of the words “public interest.’ 
Some definite guidepost would seem to me essential. 

2) The second question or problem is: “What are our 
people entitled to expect from its radio and television sys- 
tems?” What is the “public interest” in this respect? It 
appears that television considers entertainment, or what goes 
for entertainment, as its main duty and purpose. Worse yet, 
under the guise of entertainment, TV is glamorizing violence, 
corrupting our youngsters through an abundant diet of sadism 
and crime and is degrading the public taste. 

Do our people really need so much entertainment or so- 
called entertainment as is being made available by TV 
stations nowadays? Is quality not sacrificed to quantity, or 
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rather to trivialities and many variations on the same few 
themes, often deplorable? 

Would this national resource called TV not be put to better 
use of providing programs of information, documentaries, 
education, good art and civilized entertainment? Would this 
kind of programming not serve better the “public interest?” 
President Eisenhower recently remarked at Gettysburg that 
people in democracies must develop understanding of basic 
issues. Indeed, a democracy means a choice, and choice pre- 
sumes education if we are to act as enlightened citizens and 
rise above our own selfish short-term interests, so that free 
government may survive in our country. TV could make a 
great and valuable contribution to the understanding of the 
basic issues and toward the goal of making our people act 
as enlightened citizens. 

Entertainment is a legitimate part of life to relieve us, from 
time to time, from the pressures of reality and from thinking. 
But let me ask again whether we need as much so-called enter- 
tainment as is being fed to us and particularly so much 
cheap entertainment, which is debasing our taste. Defenders 
of “freedom of taste” contend that we should give people 
what they want. First of all, how do we know what the 
people really want? Desires are created and then satisfied, and 
this process is spoken of as if it actually gave the viewer a 
choice. Those responsible for the programming of television 
would do well, and it is their duty, to find a way for the 
public to express its inward wants. But even if we assume 
that the TV industry is right in its opinion that the taste 
of great masses is a low one, is it not their duty, is it not in 
the public interest that they utilize a great deal of the TV time 
and effort to elevate the public taste? If we are to be guided 
only by what the people want, or presumed to want, we may 
have to feed many youngsters and adults with pornographic or 
obscene programs. Would such programs have a worse in- 
fluence on our people than the constant exhibition on TV of 
violence, sadism and crime? 

We should keep constantly in mind, when discussing these 
problems, the unique power of TV, not comparable to any 
other media, and as is the case with any excessive power, 
its capacity for corruption. 

The public interest clearly requires that we make TV an 
influence for a good society and not an evil one. At this 
point some people may wonder whether I am advocating con- 
trol of the programming by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, or blasphemy!, even censorship. I share the opinion 
that the F.C.C. has the power and the duty to make certain 
that the public interest is protected in the way the television 
facilities are used. As to censorship, I am opposed to govern- 
ment censorship. But Mr. John Crosby is right in maintaining 
there is now complete censorship of the airwaves by the 
advertisers. The truth is that television is dominated and 
controlled by a handful of advertisers with the largest adver- 
tising budgets. So long as the advertisers have direct control 
over the programs it is not easy to scare the people with 
the danger of censorship. 

3) This brings me to the core of one of the TV problems 
The only source of income for the TV stations is advertising. 
Broadcasting is a business dedicated to acquire the largest 
mass audience in order to sell profitable advertising to the 
sponsors. For all practical purposes television is operated 
primarily for private profit. As Mr. Walter Lippmann so aptly 
said, television has become the servant, the prostitute of 
merchandising. Worse yet, the major networks have surrendered 
the control of their facilities to substantial advertisers whose 
main criterion for presenting a program is what is supposed 
to be most popular. This situation leads to programs of low 
taste or to fraud in the case of advertisers whose acquaintance 
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with the moral law is very remote. 

I admire Dr. Stanton’s statement to the effect that his net- 
work will accept the entire responsibility for both content and 
quality of the programs. Until the TV scandal we were living 
in a kind of irresponsible world. A shocking fraud was 
perpetrated on the American people, huge dishonest profits 
were made by means of what District Attorney Hogan called 
a fraud, and yet our government seemed unable to call anybody 
to account. We punish a hungry man who may be tempted to 
steal a loaf of bread, and we seem helpless against people who 
make big money by fraud and deceit. This is a perfectly unjust 
and intolerable situation, because cynicism breeds cynicism 
and dishonesty breeds dishonesty. 

It seems to me that the position taken by Dr. Stanton is a 
very sound one. The licenses are granted to the stations which 
accept the unqualified responsibility to defend the public 
interest. This responsibility cannot be delegated to anyone. 
Hence it is up to them to control the programs and to bear 
the entire responsibility for both content and quality of the 
programs. 

My recommendation, therefore, is that the advertisers should 
take their hands off TV programs. Businessmen who buy 
advertising in newspapers and magazines exercise no control 
over the editorial and entertainment sections of those media. 
Let’s adopt this same practice for radio and television and 
let the networks and stations be responsible for entertain- 
ment and editorial content. The businessmen should limit 
themselves to honestly selling their products and services. I 
would urgently recommend that the Federal Communications 
Commission consider the advisability of an amendment to 
the Communications Act of 1934 which would specifically 
make it illegal and punishable by law for any advertiser to 
exercise control over programs. 

The aforementioned statement by Dr. Stanton and a similar 
one made by Mr. Kintner, President of NBC, should reassure 
us that the networks will endeavor to improve both the quality 
and the contents of their programs. Yet, I can’t help feeling 
that if they were to do all that is expected of them ia defense 
of public interest, they would find themselves in conflict 
with their economic interests which require mass audiences 
for the advertisers. 

Therefore, I also propose that the following suggestions made 
by various persons should be given careful consideration as 
means of defending the public interest: 


a) The creation of a national advisory board on radio 
and television. The main purpose of such a board will 
be to examine whether the industry is adequately serving 
the public interest, and to issue recommendations or 
reports whenever they think these to be necessary. 

b) Pay-TV network. It is worth trying. 

c) I am also in favor of a TV network which should 
be operated for public service and not for profit. Such a 
network would have to be subsidized and endowed. In 
its program of information, education and entertainment 
it should be concerned with quality and good taste and 
not with making profits. 


Only by constant vigilance and experimentation shall we 
find the right answer to the basic question on how to utilize 
the broadcasting resource for the good of the nation. 

4) Another broadcasting problem is the honesty of ad- 
vertising. Too many advertisements make exaggerated or 
even false claims. Too many commercials are in poor taste, 
when they are not an offense to both taste and intelligence. 
It is up to the stations and networks to watch the quality of 
their commercials, as they should do the quality of the 
programs. It is up to the Federal Trade Commission and to 
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the Federal Communications Commission to fight deceit and 
fraud in advertising. 

District Attorney Hogan called the rigged TV quizzes a 
form of fraud which indeed they were. Yet the F.T.C. took 
the position that they were helpless against this form of 
fraud. A strange situation indeed. Apparently the government 
is able to fight small deceit but not a big fraud! ! 

Mr. Kintner, Chairman of the F.T.C., has indicated that there 
was a difference of opinion on the staff level of the Commis- 
sion as the Federal Trade Commission's jurisdiction over 
sponsored shows if the show was deceptive but the commercial 
was not. Yet the same agency, whose duty is to fight unfair 
competition, in accusing record manufacturers of giving 
illegal payolas to radio disc jockeys, made the following state- 
ment: “These payoffs are unfair methods of competition for- 
bidden by the F.T.C. Act because they have the capacity to 
suppress competition and to divert trade unfairly from 
respondents’ competitors.” But, Gentlemen of the Commis- 
sion, isn't this comment equally applicable to TV and the 
rigged TV quiz shows? 

| was therefore happy when your Chairman recently stated 
that governmental power to control deception would be 
broadened and that a new law could be written to declare that 
the buyer of the product advertised has been cheated by 
such things as rigged shows even if the advertising itself 
was not deceptive. However, I respectfully submit that a 
real offense in the case of the rigged TV quiz shows was unfair 
competition, and I was interested to read in the report of 
Attorney General Rogers that the Fedeal Communications and 
Trade Commissions appear to have authority adequate under 
existing law to eradicate most, if not all, of the deceptive and 
corrupt practices in broadcasting which have been disclosed. 

5) I wish to draw attention to one more problem, created 
by TV, which has so far been ignored or neglected. I am re- 
ferring to TV as an instrument of monopoly or restraint 
of competition. There is no doubt that vigorous competition is 
a matter of public interest. Let me make clear at the outset that 
[ am not against bigness in business. I only wish to draw 
your attention to the tremendous power of TV in affecting 
the sale of merchandise. The use of TV has become a “must” 
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in mass-merchandising. In tact not only is TV extremely costly 
but the best hours of TV, which enjoy the largest audience, 
are naturally preempted by those able to spend the greatest 
amount of money on advertising. The air-channels which con- 
stitute a metwork are scarce and therefore the number of 
good hours for advertising very limited. The competitive situa- 
tion and capabilities of the small advertisers were much more 
favorable before the era of TV. 

I don’t know the remedy to this situation created by TV 
My only hope is that the government will face the issue 
squarely and not dodge it. I regret to state that at times some 
of our government agencies show a zealousness completely 
in disproportion with the importance of the infringement 
of a particular law. Yet, to cite just one example, there is, 
and the government knows about it, a real monopoly for 
the use of nail polish in the beauty shops of America, and 
the authorities seem helpless to put an end to it. Why this 
should be the case is not very clear to me. 

. * * 


Attorney General Rogers stated in his report that the 
spectacle of corruption in the broadcast industry presents 
a larger issue which is beyond the area of legislation or law 
enforcement. Indeed I doubt that honesty and morality can 
be obtained by legislation. The fundamental remedy is in our 
homes, schools and churches. 

However, a caveat to my fellow businessmen seems to me 
appropriate. Business is central in our society. Precisely be- 
cause business is central in our society, the businessmen have 
a great role to play as active guardians of the free market 
economy which is being challenged today as never before. 
Money gives them power, which implies a great sense of 
responsibility, because money without morality and honesty 
can corrupt. The businessmen should have the good sense 
and character to face their responsibilities toward society; 
otherwise it will disintegrate and free enterprise will perish. 
The right answers to the TV problem depend as much on 
them as they depend on the government and the public at 
large. This is why I am pleased that I was invited to appear 
at these hearings to express the views of a least one business- 
man and advertiser. 


Crisis Of Our Cities 


THE DEPARTURE OF THE MIDDLE CLASS 
By JULIAN H. LEVI, Executive Director, South East Chicago Commission, Chicago, Illinois 


Delivered before The Citizens League of Minneapolis and Hennepin County, Minnesota, November 18, 1959 


L 
T IS A MELANCHOLY FACT that in this mid century, 
I American cities all over this country are in grave trouble 
The literature confirms this day after day. Within the 
month The New York Times summarized the Harvard Univer- 
sity Report on the New York Metropolitan Area. It stated: 

“The New York metropolitan region was warned 
yesterday that the spectacular growth in its outer reaches 
had produced and was quickening the decline in its older 
Cities. 

“Industrial and residential blight, with accompanying 
loss of population, industry, trade and jobs, was pictured 
as spreading through these cities. It was predicted that 
urban renewal, at its present scale could not halt the 
decline 


“The warning came in the first published report of 
a $600,000 study of the region, which includes sixteen 
million people in parts of three states. The three-year 
study was directed by Harvard University.” 

Similar studies which have been made in other parts of the 
country reflect the same conclusions. We deal with two 
dynamic forces. 

First. An ever-increasing urbanization of our society as 
a whole. Thoughtful students of population trends predict 
that within the next two decades the 140 odd metropolitan 
areas in the United States must house and accommodate an 
ever-increasing percentage of our total population. By the 
time of the next census it is estimated that seven out of 
every ten citizens of this country will be living in urban 
centers. Mechanization of our farms and the consequent in 
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crease in the size of our agricultural producing unit, further 
growth of our industrial complexes inevitably produce this 
result. 

Second. An ever-increasing physical growth in the size of 
our urban areas with consequent great population movements 
from our central cities to the satellite suburbs. Ia some places 
in this country, this growth has been so pronounced that 
one planner describes Los Angeles, California, as “40 suburbs 
in search of a city.” The social trauma and economic con- 
sequences of this suburban movement cannot be under- 
estimated. The Harvard study stated: 

“More and more, Manhattan is becoming the home only 
for the very rich and very poor.” 

The departure of the middle class from our great American 
center exposes painful vacuums. The backbone of municipal 
tax base disappears. While sources of income dry up and 
deterioration of property leads to lower assessments and lower 
revenues, increased densities and deteriorated living condi- 
tions develop increased crime, poorer health, greater depend- 
ency, more family instability. All of these factors at a time of 
diminished rate impose a greater governmental expenditure. It 
has been estimated in some situations that the city will be 
obliged to spend three or four times as much in the provision 
of services as the city is able to obtain from revenues within 
such an area. 

In many parts of this country these difficulties are com- 
pounded by the advent of ethnic and racial changes. Central 
business districts find their future clouded by the loss of 
customers and purchasing power. Churches, universities and 
colleges find their environments incompatible with their 
functions. 

We must recognize, moreover, that these realities are those 
of the market place. The American consumer, when he pur- 
chases his housing, of course, has a freedom of choice. If 
the central city is obsolete, unattractive, the customer will 
buy elsewhere. 

Of course, we have a choice here. You can, for instance, 
decide that you will not do the things necessary to maintain 
your central business district competitive with the outlying 
shopping centers. You can decide you will leave :he customer 
with the assurances that he will find convenient parking for 
his car at Southgate and the privilege of a hunting license 
in downtown Minneapolis. 

You can decide that public education in the suburb will 
equip the gifted youngster for a National Merit Scholarship, 
while the city schools lag behind, handicapped by a lack of 
open space and a deteriorated community about them. Some 
cities can decide that the quality of housing made available 
in the central city will be so poor as to be attractive only to 
those who cannot afford to live anywhere else. 

A case might be made for each of these positions, but 
hardly in ethical or even economic terms. In our office we 
have an important useful device, incidentally conceived 
and manufactured by one of the great commercial enterprises 
of this state. The record of this success story has been due 
primarily to the fact that whatever that firm has offered to 
the customer has been excellent and completely competitive 
with the market. Even more pointed is the reminder that when 
we deal with the future of American municipal government 
we deal with the future of the American people. Youngsters, 
whose educational opportunities are thwarted by the slum 
school with its inadequate facilities, its lack of open space 
lose a great deal, but the nation ultimately loses even more. 
It has been said that our greatest national asset truly is our 
young people of inherent promise and ability. Whenever we 
fail in the realization of these abilities, the nation loses a 
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Citizens in American cities, confronted with these harsh 
realities have begun to organize to meet the challenge. We 
have an American Council To Improve Our Neighborhoods. 
We have many fine organizations such as yours in city after 
city. These efforts are sincerely inspired in a desire to improve 
our living conditions and standards. Incidentally, the fact that 
many of these movements find support in activities of 
merchants and property owners in the central business districts 
is mot cause for their deprecation. So long as municipal 
finances are basically tied to the property tax, the maintenance 
of the major real estate tax asset-—to wit: the downtown 
central business district—is much more than a matter of 
passing interest to the citizen in any municipality. It is only 
through the maintenance of these tax assets that the revenues 
necessary to the fundamental functions of local government 
can be obtained. 


Il. 


Yet when all of this has been said, what all of us are doing 
is too little and too late. Too little and too late because we 
really have not understood the basic forfeits of our battle, 
nor the rigors of the challenge before us. What is really at 
stake in the problems which confront us are the fundamentals 
of American civilization and democracy. 

Lewis Mumford in a remarkable address some months ago 
in discussing ancient civilization said, 

“If I read the record right, the first beginning of urban 
life, the first time the city proper becomes visible, was 
marked by a sudden increase in power in every department 
and by a magnification of the role of power itself in the 
affairs of men. A variety of institutions had hitherto 
existed separately, bringing their members together in 
a common meeting place, at seasonable intervals: the 
hunter’s camp, the sacred monument or shrine, the 
paleolithic ritual cave, the neolithic agricultural village— 
all of these coalesced in a bigger meeting place, the city.” 
and again Mr. Mumford said, 

“The other functiva fostered by the city is the dialogue. 
Within the city you meet face to face people you might 
have spent all your life looking for if you wandered up 
and down the great river valleys. Here they were con- 
centrated, and a meaningful exchange takes place.” 

So it is today. While a home in the country and the joys 
of the small town may excite nostalgia and envy, these places 
are by definition impossible for the main business of our 
civilization. You can’t do great cancer research or great heart 
surgery such as you do in this great urban center in a 
convenient suburb. In fact, the history of one of the most 
meaningful enterprises of our generation in medical care 
was that when two country doctors began their brilliant 
careers, a City grew up around them. 

Great educational institutions themselves create their own 
urban environment. We've all heard it said that the ideal 
education consisted of a student on one end of a log and Johns 
Hopkins at the other. 

But today there would have to be a library, a laboratory and 
perhaps a medical center and a hospital somewhere close at 
hand. Even more meaningful there would have to be the 
dialogue to which Mr. Mumford refers. A dialogue in which 
many skills, many disciplines and many tongues must par- 
ticipate. While those who live in the suburbs love music 
and opera, the symphony orchestra and opera house are 
inhabitants only of the Auerican urban center. 

What we are really saying is that the American urban 
center is essential to American civilization. Somewhere 
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along the road between che industrial revolution and Henry 
Ford, the Jeffersonian picture of this country as a nation of 
sturdy smal! land owners, farmers and yeomen disappeared. 
Our civilization today, with its complexities requires an urban 
setting. 

These observations are not intended to attack the heroism 
of the average commuter about whom E. B. White has 
said 

Commuter—one who spends his life 

In riding to and from his wife; 

A man who shaves and takes a train 

And then rides back to shave again.’ 
IV 

But our democracy demands a healthy urban setting. One 
of the most disturbing publications of recent years is an 
article written by Morton Grodzins which appeared in the 
October, 1957, Scientific American entitled “Metropolitan 
Segregation.” Here Dr. Grodzins, an imaginative and able 
political scientist, analyzes the political consequences to 
this nation in the development of the segregated central city 
negro ghetto, with its potential conflict with the segregated 
suburban hinterland. When we reach the point in our 
democracy where substantial political units of our local 
government are inevitably aligned against one another, 
we strike at the heart of a free society. If Manhattan becomes 
only the home of the few very rich and the many extremely 
poor, we plant profound seeds of conflict and difficulty 
Certainly the assumption of the ballot box is that the broad 
mass of American citizens within any given political unit 
will have a fundamental leavening and community of interest 
We do not achieve this essential condition to the success of 
democracy when we eliminate the broad middle class from 
the equation. In our American democracy, we cannot perma- 


nently carry on if the American city, the smallest and most 


intimate political unit with which our citizens deal, is 
bankrupt, frustrated and unable to proceed with its necessary 
services. 

The moral of these considerations is clear—if we care 
about the furure of American civilization, if we care about a 
healthy democracy then the business of the revival and 
maintenance of our cities is urgent, necessary and immediate 


V. 

In practical terms, what are the applications of these 
concepts? 

First: We have to rethink our notions of property rights 
In the days before the knowledge of bacteriology and the 
spread of typhoid fever, for instance, it was perfectly ac 
ceptable practice for the owner of property upstream to 
discharge his sewage into the common waterway. Modern 
knowledge and practice has changed this. A man’s owner- 
ship of Reparian Rights does not give him the right to 
distribute his sewage to the detriment of his neighbors. 

By the same token, a fee simple title to a parcel of 
urban real estate does not afford the owner or anyone who 
holds title either above or beneath him the right to spew 
obsolescence, slum and blight upon his neighbors and the 
surrounding community. This concept must proceed further 
than the classic assumptions of the police power. An obsolete 
commercial structure amidst a central business district rep- 
resents more than an individual misuse of land value poten- 
tial. Such obsolescence destroys a part of the value of every 
other structure in the block. An obsolete residential struc 
cure even if maintained in accordance with minimum stand- 
ards of health and sanitation can injure the future of every 
other house or apartment in the vicinity. 

We also have to rethink the whole concept of value. In 
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city after city over this country the acceptable practice in 
the enforcement of housing and building codes has been 
that we would enforce these codes short of real penalty 
to the offending property owner. Fines assessed against slum 
operations in most parts of this country have been so nominal 
that they constitute licensing rather than detriment. 

In my own state, incidentally, our legislature largely as 
the result of the courage and determination of our Mayor 
adopted a statute which provided that in an eminent domain 
proceeding, the court could disregard such value as came 
from operations in violation of city minimum codes or in 
the alternative that there could be deducted from the award 
the capital expenditure required to bring the property into 
minimum code condition. This past week, I asked one of the 
eminent appraisers in our community to apply this statute. 
I was met with the statement that he felt uneasy about 
this because this would result in the determination of 
awards at less than what he thought the going market rate 
was for such merchandise. The answer has to be that the 
bundle of rights which we describe as fee simple title does 
not include the right to receive a price calculated on illegal 
income nor on a structure maintained at less than the com- 
munity standards, and if this means a decrease in fair market 
value—so be it. These assumptions will come hard in some 
quarters, but their acceptance is inevitable to the future 
of American civilization and democracy. 

Second: We have to face up to the magnitude of the task 
before us. Those of you who have read the veto messages 
to the first two omnibus housing bills of 1959 will understand 
the observation that a substantial part of the political leader- 
ship of this country just doesn’t understand the urgency 
of the task before us. If we believe that the future of this 
country depends on a healthy urban setting there can be no 
alternative but to find funds that are required to carry it 
out. A two year program involving federal funds in the 
aggregate sum of 640 millions of dollars in order to attack 
the urban renewal problems of the United States (a sum 
of money, incidentally, somewhat smaller than the amount 
made available for the support of potato prices), cannot 
begin to dent the problem. Moreover a governmental pro- 
gram directed towards the renewal and revival of our urban 
centers cannot be postulated on the basis of a two year 
program. 

If we are serious about the task before us we must 
recognize that for the foreseeable future this program must 
be a permanent responsibility stretched over this generation 

Perhaps there is great justification in the aim of returning 
this program to the states and cities. But it is a grim jest 
to return responsibility locally without a corresponding 
release of taxing power to meet these obligations. 

Budget allocations for urban renewal are, of course, 
political questions, but the future of American civilization 
and democracy had better also be debated. If an ever-increasing 
number of our people will live in urban centers, then the 
conditions under which they live and work, study and yes, 
just play, become a concern of urgent government action and 
assistance. 

Our requirement is the magic ingredient of any free 
society—the vision to see; the leadership to achieve; and the 
courage to persevere. 

Some 400 years before the common era, Thucydides said 
it for us: 

“Day by day, feast your eyes upon the greatness of 
Athens, until you become filled with the love of her; and 
when you are impressed by the spectacle of her glory, 
reflect that this empire has been acquired by men who 
knew their duty and had the courage to do it.” 
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